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“Poverty and distress we have always with us, and their relief is a 
primary duty whatever other duties we may be forced to assume.” 


—From the last message of His Excellency 
to the civilian welfare services. 
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Our Neighbour’s Children 


UR NEIGHBOUR is large, and wealthy, on the whole prosperous, 
() and, of great importance to us, extremely friendly. In fact, well 

over a year ago, when a guest on our estate, our neighbour 
gave notice to all and sundry that, if any one threatened us, that 
neighbour, in his might and power “would not stand idly by”. 


Our neighbour’s property is rich and extensive, not quite as 
extensive as ours by some half a million square miles, but much more 
intensively developed. So, our neighbour is wealthier than we are, but 
not richer than we may become if we only keep our heads, and 
develop our resources with integrity, justice and foresight. So, our 
neighbour lives on a more lavish scale, with a mathematically higher, 
though not necessarily a richer standard, of life than ours, and naturally 
in a more diversified and sophisticated background than we have 
developed, or, being of our predominant stocks, (rather phlegmatic 
English, and reserved Scottish, and Irish, who have known famine, and 
thrifty Normans and Bretons), are likely to develop, on the whole, 
for many a year to come. 


You see, our neighbour has lived, long ages now, in a gorgeous 
independence, having broken 150 years ago, with a Mother, who so 
sought to curb his freedom, that the world applauded when he openly 
rebelled. And, for many decades, he kept open house for the peoples 
of all lands, so his household is even more picturesque than ours, in 
its mingling of life and races. 


For we—you will have guessed it—are blood sister to him, though 
early married with another dominant race, but, someway, we just did 
not have the heart to quarrel with the Motherland, those aeons ago, 
and, though we have run our own property these many years, now, 
and sometimes have had fairly firm exchanges with the Old Lady, we 
really love her, and she thinks quite a lot of us, and sometimes it’s 
difficult to decide whether we help her more, or she us, on our way. 


And as the years have slipped away, and our neighbour’s 
responsibilities have grown apace, and he has taken on more of the 
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white man’s burden in this hemisphere, as his Mother before him did 
for centuries, (that’s how she came to have property on this continent 
at all), we have sometimes thought, (perhaps it’s just sisterly longing), 
that he and the Old Lady understood each other a lot better, now he’s 
getting older and more mellow. Anyway, we do know that no people 
can be more fortunate than we, part of a household where all the 
relatives understand each other, and next door to a kindly neighbour, 
who is a blood relation though politically alien. 


Our Neighbour’s Family 

Our neighbour has an enormous family, sprawled all over his great 
household, no less than 36 million children under 16, he has, (a third 
of his family they are), from the Phillipines to the palm trees of the 
south, (perhaps, this year of grace, even in the snowdrifts of the south), 
and from the stretches of the shooting stars in Hollywood, through 
the poverty of the sharecroppers, and the pleasant farms of the central 
lands to the textile and shoe and coal plants of his industrial sections. 
And, modern civilization recording no more humane nor conscientious 
attitudes than have characterized his thinking, as a whole, our 
neighbour, every ten years in the last forty, has taken solemn counsel, 
within his family, as to how he could make his household a better, 
safer, happier place in which children could be born, bred, and equipped 
for the citizenship of a free people. 


The Fourth White House Conference 

At the very hearth of his household,—the White House in 
Washington,—our neighbour held the fourth decennial conference on 
the welfare of his children from January 18th to 20th, 1940. That 
Conference was different from the three preceding ones, not only 
because it was held with our mother and us, his two best customers— 
and, is it, his two best friends?—fighting, with our backs to the walls, 
for things, he values too, but, because, in spite of everything, his vast 
estates, his wealth, his power, he, too, is baffled and somewhat 
bewildered, if as yet unbowed, by the things that the last decade has 
done to humanity. 


Just ten years before, the third White House Conference had 
proclaimed it as the right of “every child, regardless of race, or colour, 
or situation, wherever he may live, under the protection of the 
American flag, to grow up in a family with an adequate standard of 
living and the security of a stable income”. And that security of 
income had meant, in the United States of America, “confidence in 
continued opportunity to earn a living, somehow or other, or con- 
fidence in continued use of income derived from past earnings”. 

And, from 1929 to 1939, anywhere from a third to a half of the 
population had experienced “dependence on public or private aid for 
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the necessities of life”. About 1 in 6 of the population, compared with 
less than 1 in 100 in 1929, had come to know the bitterness of given 
bread. 


It was, therefore, inevitable, that the thinking of the Conference 
should be thrown far beyond the limits of the individual child, his 
needs, his training and his care, not only to “secure family life” as “the 
foundation of individual happiness and wellbeing”, but to the fact that 

“the principal objective of sound economic life in a democracy is that 
people shall be able to earn and administer their own incomes”.* “A 
succession of world events’, said the President of the United States, 
“has shown us that our democracy must be strengthened at every 
point of strain or weakness. . . . Adequate national defence calls for 
adequate munitions and implements of war, and, at the same time, for 
educated, healthy and happy citizens. Neither requisite, taken alone 
and without the ‘other, will give us national security.’ 


A More Nationalistic Outlook 

So, it was natural that, in 1940, the gathering swept over the whole 
vista of young life in the greatest of the world’s republics, and viewed 
that life against the millions of homes in which it was lived, and those 
households against the panorama of the changing economic life of the 
United States, as a whole. There, for the time being, it seemed to stop. 
The world beyond, being in part at war, the fine idealism of an inter- 
national brotherhood and responsibility, that had pulsed through the 
Conference of 1919, seemed obscured by intense absorption in the 
“far-reaching modifications” required “in our educational system, in 
family life, in local government, and in the relative responsibilities of 
local community, State and Nation” for “the preservation and further 
development of the better life in a democracy”. These changes, it was 
emphasized, called for “more conscious national existence and national 
standards’”’. 

International change and decay were noted in a_ subjective 
reference, recognizing that this national planning might have to be 
“adjusted to meet changes in the national economy, in international 
relations, and in scientific know ledge”. Consequently, though it cannot 
but mark an epochal change in 48 United States thinking of their 
children, their homes and their needs, in national terms, the findings of 
the fourth Conference may not influence social work thinking and 
practice, outside the boundaries of the United States, as profoundly 
as have those of some of the earlier Conferences. 


The Family the Threshold to Democracy 


Democracy’s obligations, not only to its children, but to all its 
citizens, was the starting point of Conference thinking, the test of a 





*Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labour. 
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successful democracy being stated in fact, in one early sentence as 
“the capacity for co- operative living”. “The family”, said Mr. Paul 
Kellogg of The Survey, “is the threshold to democracy” . “Secure 
family life”, said the report, “is the foundation of individual happiness 
and social w ellbeing”, and “The family”, added Secretary Perkins in 
one of her many brilliant epigrammatic asides, “was neither invented 
on this continent nor in this century”, which gave Mrs. Gruenberg 
opportunity to follow through with another sane truism, “The family 
is not an adjunct to the social agency; the social agency should be the 
adjunct and instrument to the family’s living.” 


So, naturally, to and about the preservation of the family and 
family life in all its facets, discussion turned and returned. One of the 
most ‘significant sub- -reports, at the end of this decade, could not but 
be devoted to Economic Resources of Families, and another to 
Economic Aid to Families. The Chairman of the latter study, Mr. 
William Hudson, Welfare Commissioner for New York City, in 
outlining what he took to be the Committee’s mandate, might have 
been summarizing the obligation of social work throughout these 
years,—the organization of “the economic aid that must be handed out 
to families when the parents have not got a decent job at decent 
wages. But we must never forget that the prime need of the home is 
that job; assistance is secondary”. Social work, on both sides of “the 
line” has been saying and doing just that, for over 10 years now, 
registering that our technical knowledge and competence lie within the 
area of defining the need, and humanizing, and rationalizing the pro- 
vision of relief, with justice and preservation of the interests of 
recipient and taxpayer alike. 


While that has been social work’s immediate and_ legitimate 
responsibility, there is, after all, another one incumbent upon us, and 
that is the warning that aid alone is not enough to keep free men, free 
and happy. The fathers and mothers, who are guardians of the new 
generation, will not remain fervent believers in our true democracy, 
if that democracy does not mean the opportunity of living rather than 
the minimum means of livelihood in lieu of that opportunity. And, 
though the White House Conference (like most of our Canadian 
conferences in recent years) every little while, revealed the conscious- 
ness of many of its members of fundamental forces in the grip of 
change, below the apparent even tenor of the nation’s life, it set itself, 
primarily to discuss the technique of its members’ primary job, 
providing economic aid where needed. 


The Problem of Each Community, the Problem of the Nation 


And, it was here, that the national thinking of this gathering was 
at once evident. The “evening out” of responsibility and of opportunity 
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became the ‘motif’ of the whole Conference, to the end that the 
resources of the nation as a whole should stand behind the need of 
every child in his family. 

“The citizens of the nation”, Mrs. Roosevelt summed up, “must 
be concerned with every child and every home in the nation for all 
of these will become citizens of our democracy. ... If the rest of the 
country only knows what is happening in localities, without sufficient 
economic resources to carry the necessary minimum services for 
children, people will be willing to help to bring up the economic level 
in their neighbour’s community. . . . If we only have the vision, and 
the courage, and the self-sacrifice demanded, we will really give our 
children a chance, all over the nation, to be, in fact, citizens of a 
democracy” 


But this did not mean, in the thinking of the Conference, federal 
assumption and administration of aid. Rather its members were plannin 
state and local administration of social needs, close to the people, but the 
constant strengthening and improving of these services, through the 
development of larger local units for administration, with graded and 
stipulated grants in aid, acting constantly as a spur and stimulus. Federal 
resources would thus be utilized within this framework and control to 
overcome the “unevenness” of greater need in the less richly endowed 
areas.* 

The President of the United States, in his acceptance of the Con- 
ference findings, threw out its boundaries beyond these administrative 
tenets. “Social insurance to provide against total loss of income, and 
appropriate work projects adjusted to fluctuations in private employ- 
ment and to both urban and rural needs”, Mr. Roosevelt accepted as 

“constituting the first lines of defence against family disaster” . He 
agreed that ‘ ‘public assistance of many kinds is necessary” but said 
“mere grants in aid constitute no permanent solution”. Two policies 
he propounded rather; “first, to increase the average of incomes in the 
poorer communities and areas, and second, an insistence that every 
community and area pay taxes in accordance with its ability to pay”. 


The Last and Holy Anchor 


In another area, the Conference broke new ground in the signifi- 
cant place given to religion in the life of the family and the child. Such 
has been the insistence in the United States upon the separation of 
Church and State, that the discussion of religion in the life and training 
of the child has rarely come to the fore in any but sectarian con- 
ferences. The ancient Greek mariners, in the dire emergencies of storm 
or disaster, called upon divine intervention in their extremity as “the 


*The submissions of The Canadian Welfare Council to the Commission on Dominion 
Provincial Relations in 1938 were along similar lines. 
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last and holy anchor”. In a world aflame, and an economic system 
changing rapidly even as we move within it, the people of the United 
States, as of other states today, seem to be reaching for this last, holy 
anchor of a belief again in a Force, an ultimate Truth, a transcending 
life, greater than man in his skill and confidence has been able to create 
for himself. Approximately half of the children and youth of the 
United States have been receiving no formal religious instruction, the 
Conference found, and while it moved, tentatively almost one felt, 
towards the use of “the resources of religion as an important factor 
in the democratic way of life and in the development of personal and 
social integrity”, ’ there were those among its members, who stood more 
boldly for religion as the revelation of the way of life itself, who like 
Dr. Russell Clinchey, frankly championed religion as the very founda- 
tion of both the family and democracy. 


Again, while the Conference kept within the safe scope of 
proposing a commission to discover how best religious education might 
be assured “without in any way violating the principle of the separation 
of Church and State”, the President of the United States held high the 
torch of the abiding truth of religion as moulding the ways of life. 
“We are concerned”, he said, “about the children who are outside the 
reach of religious influence and are denied help in attaining faith in 
an ordered universe and in the Fatherhood of God.” 


The Home of the Family 


Gradually, the Conference narrowed down from these broad 
vistas of the life of all the people in the state, to the family in the home. 
“The words ‘home’ and ‘family’”, the report pointed out, “are often 
used interchangeably, and perhaps they should be so used. . The 
character of the dwelling is important to every member of he family, 
especially to the young children who spend so much of their time 
therein.” 


For home life of decent minimum standards the Conference 
estimated that 4 million more dwellings were required in cities and 
villages, 3 million more on farms in the United States. Since no early 
general increase in family income “great enough” to make low-rent 
housing attractive to family enterprise” was anticipated, the Conference 
felt that responsibility for leadership must rest upon local, state and 
federal governments, in a programme for slum clearance, and for 
rural housing projects, both for low-income groups, and for families 
of moderate income. Housing projects of a co-operative nature, etc., 
“in which the motive of profit is subordinated to that of social useful- 
ness” must be encouraged, in the judgment of the Conference, if the 
home were to remain a strategic centre in the life of the country. 
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The Health of the Family 


“The house of the family” said the veteran C. E. A. Winslow, 
professor of public health at Yale, “is in the very centre of the social 
programme”. From there, he urged that, if the tight to life itself be 
recognized as the basis of democracy, certainly the housing, health 
and nutrition of the family must be assured as defences of democracy. 
And back in a curve, the argument came again to the level of income, 
for, Dr.. Winslow pointed out, as the family goes down in the scale 
of income, poor housing and sickness increase and care declines. 


There could, he averred, be no neutrality in the onslaught on these 
facts, no neutrality that gave sympathy and support, as long as they 
cost nothing. Too long, “he maintained, had economy, which means 
wise expenditure and judicious management, been confused with 
parsimony which simply means the prevention of spending at the cost 
of bodies and souls. The United Kingdom, Sweden and Holland had 
realized, for 25 years, that the good ‘housing and good health of the 
people were essential to the life of a democracy and had paid for them. 

“The health of the majority of persons is purchasable”, the 
Conference decided, and for all families, below the income level of 
budgetting for their own health care, there must be “available 
adequately supervised medical care through a programme financed by 
general tax funds, social insurance systems, or such combination of 
methods as may best be suited to local conditions.” The Conference 
was not afraid to recognize state medicine and health insurance, as 
unavoidable dual dev elopments of the next decade. 


The Next Generation of Parents 

Naturally from assurance of housing and health for the family, 
the Conference could not but turn to the establishment of the individual 
family group, and there, unafraid of fear, it faced the stark fact that 
one third of the unemployed workers in the United States were under 
25 years of age, that altogether there were about 4 million youths out 
of work, a higher rate of idleness than any other group. 


And all that youth asks, the Conference reported, was “a job of 
some kind in which there is opportunity for advancement,—self- -support 
and independence, the establishment of a family, participation in the 
social and civic life of the community’ 


With only one quarter of the youth “out of school and out of 
work” being aided through the ‘C.C.C, and youth training, the Con- 
ference, believing “the cost of constructive programmes to be less than 
the ultimate cost of the neglect of youth” recommended more “com- 
plete and realistic programmes of general secondary education” and 
the “opening of the way to actual employ ment.’ 
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Councils and Chests and Community 


Welfare Services 


LANS FOR financing the community welfare services for 1941 were 

Pp the chief subject of discussion at the first formal meeting of 

representatives of the different Community Councils and Chests 

joining in the formation of a Central Committee, held in Toronto on 
February the 21st. 


This meeting followed on the decision of the same group taken in 
Ottawa on October the 6th to form such a committee for the dual 
purpose of dealing with the war situation as it may effect the pro- 
grammes and services of councils and chests, and of consulting and 
acting with the Canadian Welfare Council in all matters of mutual 
interest. 


Mr. J. M. Macdonnell, Toronto, of the interim executive, was in 
the chair, and Miss Charlotte Whitton, who was appointed secretary 
at the meeting in October, acted in this capacity. 


Certain national organizations, which, it was felt, would be inter- 
ested in the matter of campaign plans for the autumn of 1940, had been 
invited to attend as observers, with full privileges of the meeting. 


Election of Executive 

The autumn meeting had authorized the appointment of an execu- 
tive committee but the interim officials had preferred that elections 
await this meeting. The executive committee for 1940-41 includes: 
chairman, Mr. J. M. Macdonnell, Toronto; Mr. C. T. MacHattie, Van- 
couver, Mr. John Imrie, Edmonton, Mr. M. A. MacPherson, K.C., 
Regina, Mr. A. L. Crossin, Winnipeg, Mr. J. M. Pigott, Hamilton, Mr. 
F. E. Bronson, Ottawa, Madame Pierre F. Casgrain, Montreal, Mr. 
Samuel Bronfman, Montreal, Mr. Philip Fisher, Montreal, Mr. J. W. 
Godfrey, K.C., Halifax; secretary, the director of the Canadian Wel- 
fare Council, ex-officio, Miss Charlotte Whitton. 


Discussion centred particularly along the lines of endeavouring to 
arrange, not united appeals but synchronized campaigns of the Com- 
munity Chests across Canada for the autumn of 1940, wherever this 
procedure could be developed. It was realized that in Toronto and 
Montreal, where there were different chests, following along lines 6f 
religious or racial demarcation, and in Vancouver, where there were 
two separate chests, specific problems would be involved. 


A proposal was also advanced to get as many as possible of the 
national services, which had to appeal locally for the operation of 
their local units in the different communities, to synchronize their 
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dates in the same period, probably in October, through to November 
the 4th or 9th. 


The whole idea was to get as many community w elfare services 
as possible to appeal to their public at that time, w ithout, however, in 
any way building up a united fund or any overhead in objective or 
costs bey ond what the different large Community Chests might them- 
selves desire to do through their Central Committee. 


The Vancouver Plan 


Major Blair Clerk, director of the Vancouver Welfare Federation, 
explained “the Vancouver plan”. There, in the autumn of 1939, the 
Vancouver Welfare Federation had taken the initiative in arrange- 
ments whereby the Red Cross Society, which was already a participant 
in the chest for its peace-time needs, should be carried in a joint war 
chest appeal for its quota of the national campaign, along with the 
regular Federation appeal in November, 1939. This had been done, 
within the terms of a stipulated contract, and had given satisfaction to 
those concerned. 


With the new year the Canadian Legion, the Salvation Army, and 
the Y.M.C.A. had planned to hold three separate campaigns in three 
successive months, with an aggregate objective for the city of approxi- 
mately $250,000. The proposal was made that these organizations 
should all unite in a combined appeal in April, 1940, under the name 
of the Greater Vancouver War Chest Campaign, with its technical 
machinery provided through the resources of the Vancouver Welfare 
Federation. This was agreed to and through this joint action expenses 
were so reduced that it is necessary to ask for only $200,000, or 20 per 
cent less than the aggregate proposed for holding the campaigns 
separately. The reduction further allows for the needs of other or- 
ganizations being met in this same appeal. The British Columbia Pro- 
vincial and the Vancouver Municipal Chapters of the Imperial Order 
Daughters of the Empire are included for $15,000 for war work, the 
Salvation Army, for local work, as distinct from war services, for 
$30,000, and the Co-ordinating Council for War Services, whose staff 
is being prov ided by the Vancouver Council of Social Agencies, for 
$5,000 for its administration and other expenses. Not only is a saving 
with a better service assured, but, Major Clerk reported, the subscriber, 
knowing now that he will have his appeal for his war charities in one 
month, and for his community welfare services in another, is better 
able to plan his giving than if he were subjected to repeated appeals, 
and the time of a succession of canvassers is saved for all concerned. 


The meeting expressed a rather general conviction that, in the 
interest of the agencies served and the giving public alike, it seemed 
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desirable to explore, whether, for the period of the war at least, all 
community appeals for voluntary funds might not be arranged in not 
more than two synchronized appeals within each year, the community 
services as far as possible, in the autumn, and war services, as far as 
possible, in the spring. 


A sub-committee to report on these proposals was appointed, con- 
sisting of: Chairman, Major Blair Clerk, Vancouver; Mr. Alec Hardie, 
Toronto, Mr. C. H. Young, Montreal, Mr. W. T. Kernahan, Toronto, 
and ex-officio, the secretary. 


Interpretation 


Discussion also took place as to the need of a more unified and 
co-ordinated interpretation of the place and responsibility of the 
community welfare services in the nation’s life, especially as an essential 
part of strengthening morale, and so, war effort. 


The objective of the plan was put into one sentence: “What we 
want is a nationally-conceived programme of interpretation, with such 
adaptations in the national theme, as local conditions and publicity 
warrant”. A special sub-committee on interpretation and publicity was 
appointed, with Mr. Philip Fisher of Montreal as chairman. 


The War Charities Act 


A discussion took place in respect to the grave problems develop- 
ing in the multiplicity of local appeals in the name of war needs, and 
ways in which the War Charities Act and the Canadian Patriotic Fund 
Act might be utilized for more effective controls. 


The matter of income tax exemptions on charitable donations was 
also reviewed. Under the legislation existing prior to the recent special 
session of Parliament, charitable donations were exempt from income 
tax up to ten per cent of the taxpayer’s income. Under the amend- 
ments to the Income War Tax Act passed at the War Time Session of 
Parliament in September, this exemption was extended to fifty percent 
for “any patriotic organization or institution in Canada” approved by 
the Secretary of State. 


Thus taxpayers who wished to give generously to the increased 
needs of civilian services, due, in many cases to increased war pressures, 
are denied the benefits of higher exemptions. 


Both the matter of the war charities and of the exemptions were 
referred to the executive for consideration and action. RLS 





Looking Ahead in the First 
Year of War 


In her first report, Miss Marjorie Bradford, the new executive 
director of the Vancouver Council of Social Agencies, looks into 1940 
and finds that it promises to be a year of new testing and new achieve- 
ment for the organization which emtbraces some 50 voluntary agencies 
and public services. 


responsibility of planning for the community as a whole in a 

war-time setting, adapt our programmes to meet new needs created 
by war, and keep ever present in our minds the inevitable dislocations 
in family and community life which are already apparent and which 
are bound to continue into the post-war period. 


T our welfare planning for 1940 we have to discharge the Council’s 


Everything we do now, or fail to do, is infused with a new re- 
sponsibility. In the broader aspects of welfare planning, the new war 
needs and the so called “normal” civilian needs are but two aspects of 
one whole. All are necessary to the wellbeing of the nation and vital 
to the successful issue of this conflict. 


May we not venture to hope that a strengthened partnership for 
community welfare will carry many more benefits over into peace-time 
than if we try to do the job “all wrapped up in our separateness,” as 
someone has put it? 


Looking ahead we venture to hope as well that co-ordination of 
services on a national scale, by conference and mutual agreement among 
the national bodies representing different branches of our work, will 
be a recorded achievement in 1940. Without such national co-ordina- 
tion all purely local effort will fall far short of its potential value and 
effect. 


Immediate Tasks 


Vancouver’s annual report, as with so many other annual reports, 
gives some hint of the many tasks which remained unfinished at the 
close of the year, some of which had to be put aside temporarily when 
all hands were needed in the crisis which came at last so suddenly. No 
realistic forecast can assure us that we can do all we hope to do in this 
coming year. There will be inevitable sacrifice, but it will be mini- 
mized as far as possible. With’ new and urgent work to do, we yet 
realize that we cannot afford a retrogression in our health and social 
work. It means too much to our country at war or in peace, Its deteri- 
oration would be a demoralizing and costly factor in our national life 
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that we simply cannot afford to face. We need more positive health, 
less costly, wasteful illness, more security for childhood, stronger 
bonds of family life, greater opportunity and hope for our young 
people who have graduated from school to nothing but an enforced 
ingenuity in killing time; and we need even more intensely now a states- 
manlike approach to that ten years’ accumulation of demoralizing idle- 
ness, dependency and frustration which we have carried as a weakened 
and palsied limb into this war. 


Immediate tasks face our own community, and probably many 
other communities at this time. The Red Cross, which has been an 
active member of our council, and other war service organizations 
have accepted heavy burdens of new responsibility with a tremendous 
“building up” which had to be accomplished in a few short weeks. It 
will be our duty to stand behind these organizations with all the 
support of which we are capable. 


On the other side of the picture are our family services, skilled in 
that job of keeping a family a “going concern’ ’ which we scarcely had 
developed twenty-five years ago, and they have the added respon- 
sibility now of standing behind the families of our naval, military and 
air forces. 


The public health and welfare services are a bulwark of home 
defence built up in our two decades of peace and “depression”. In a 
sense “Council of Social Agencies” has become a misnomer, with the 
connotation of purely voluntary groups that it has customarily had in 
the past. Computed in dollars and cents alone public services supported 
by taxation are spending 20 to 30 times as much as voluntary social work 
today. A welfare council is the logical medium for the expression of 
this partnership between public and voluntary programmes, and we 
look forward to a strengthening of that partnership. 


Recreational Needs 


Welfare planning in Vancouver, engrossed as it has been neces- 
sarily in other fields, has scarcely scratched the surface in recreation 
planning for families and young "people. This, again, is probably true 
of most large cities today. Much splendid work is being done in 
providing constructive leisure-time interests. But much more is needed 
and it is evident that there is abundant interest and desire to help. 


“Natural” groups of boys or young people with ties of friendship 
or association already banding them together, form the units into 
which we build much of our recreation programmes. Sometimes it is 
necessary to build other special groups. But the close ties and interests 
of a “gang” or a group of friends frequently provide that coherence 
and communal loyalty that is so valuable in group work. 
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In any large metropolitan area we also have natural neighborhoods, 
and we shall try to build into them on a more intimate basis, the com- 
mon welfare planning. In the earlier stages of welfare planning city- 
wide groups or committees are essential to provide a common meeting 
ground for agencies doing similar work. In more advanced stages of 
welfare planning such city-wide associations are equally necessary, 
but their. work can be supplemented i in a most valuable way by a co- 
ordination of services in a natural neighborhood. 


Public Relations 


And finally let us look ahead in our public relations, our continu- 
ous responsibility for community education, for interpretation to those 
who help us of the human needs of their less fortunate fellow citizens 
whom we serve, and of the social conditions which have contributed to 
their plight. For the voluntary services, campaign time brings a splash 
of publicity. Annual meetings and a few other events bring a ripple, 
and then for the most part we carry on our good work in a mysterious 
silence. As voluntary associations we are working continuously in 
various ways to interpret our work and the problems we face, but we 
are doing very little of what we might be doing, together with the 
public departments in on the common objectives. In these difficult days 
when people’s minds are wrapped up in their individual blankets of 
uncertainty and fear, we have a special responsibility to define and 
explain these needs which are in our midst, and to give leadership in 
the application of remedies for which the whole community must be 
mobilized for action. 


The Council of Social Agencies and the Community Chest or 
financing arm are but two aspects of the same co-operative movement 
in social work which really began to find expression twenty-five years 
ago. For these two bodies a close association and partnership are essen- 
tial. These twenty-five years have not shown just a smooth upward 
curve of progress. There have been three rather sudden thrusts forward 
in this movement, each at a time of great emergency or difficulty. The 
first was the joining forces in financial campaigns during the last Great 
War. The second was more concerned with welfare planning and a 
great expansion of social services in the post-war period. The third 
came with the depression in 1929, and it provided some pretty stiff 
testing for councils, welfare federations and funds. We are entering 
another great test this year, and in exerting our strength and will to 
meet the new challenge we shall find we have grown considerably in 
stature by the year’s end. 











What's New In Dependents’ 
Allowances? 


tT EPENDENTS’ ALLOWANCES” have perhaps been more generally 
D discussed by the public since Canada’s entry into the war 
than almost’ any other single phase of war effort. Much of the 
difficulty which has arisen has been due to the very logical and wise 
policy of seeking to provide for all essential needs of men in the 
services and their dependents from public funds and through official 
channels and resources, leaving to voluntary effort only the extras and 
supplements and the meeting of individual emergencies. 


Especially in view of the experience of the last war, and with 
taxation at its present level, the wisdom of such a plan could not be 
open to question. In its rapid development, however, in respect to 
dependents, certain consequent responsibilities were not fully visualized. 
It is in this fact that many of the difficulties which have caused 
undoubted suffering among dependents and grave worry and concern 
to military and pension officials and the collaborating social agencies, 
have arisen. 


In the first place, the allowances are described as “dependents’ ” 
and not “separation allowances”, beginning with the enlistment of the 
man for active service, not deferred until his separation from his 
dependents by departure for overseas as in the last war. 


In the last war, assigned pay only was available to the dependent 
in the period between enlistment and separation, and supplementary 
funds were provided through the Canadian Patriotic Fund, set up in 
August 1914 for the collection and distribution of what were therefore 
charitable allowances to the men in the active services. Consequently, 
all the work of investigation, grading of payments, etc., was done 
through this voluntary agency, and allowances granted, at their 
schedules, to supplement assigned pay prior to the man’s departure. 
There rested with the military authorities only the transference, 
actually, of an approved payment, on a scale decided after investigation 
and already in effect. 


Further, the rates of pay and allowance in the last war were never 
contemplated as fully adequate, it being assumed that they would be 
subject to supplementation throughout, from the privately donated 
funds of the Patriotic Fund. In 1939, the ascertaining of actual 
need and the fixing of a discretionary allowance, up to a more generous 
fixed maximum, became the absolute responsibility of the military 
authorities, in respect to these allowances on behalf of dependents. 


With such substantial changes, there has been delay in getting the 
system into operation, though the automatic payment of grants to 
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wives and children has meant that the mothers and other dependents ; 
have been the ones who have suffered chiefly in the difficulty of present 
adjustments. 


Rates of pay and allowance had to be graded for three branches 
of the service, the Army, the Air Force, and the Navy. 


Pay and Allowances 


Several months before the declaration of war, senior officers of 
the several forces and accounting officials concerned, began the study 
of the different plans for caring for soldiers’ dependents which, even 
before the war, were in effect in Canada and elsewhere. These plans 
were called “married allowances” in the Navy: “higher pay rates” in 
the Air Force and “married and special allowances” in the Military 
Forces. 


Upon their report, and under existing amended regulations, 
allowances may be paid to: 


Wives of men in ranks of Military or 
TO I ices sccinciiitalniiceees $35.00 per month 


Children of soldiers, to a limit of two... 12.00 per month 
For mother and certain other dependents... 20.00 per month 


Thus a wife and two children may receive $35.00, plus $24.00, 
plus $20.00 assigned pay, that is $79.00 per month. 


In the 1914-1918 war the allowances provided payment for the 
soldier and a grant on behalf of one dependent, with the public taking 
care of the children through the voluntary subscriptions of the 
Canadian Patriotic Fund. Thus the separation allowance, provided for 
out of Dominion funds, was for one dependent only and the intial rate 
was $20.00 later increased to $25.00, and still later to $30.00. 


The regulations provided for dependents’ allowance to mothers 
and certain others who depended upon ard actually had received the 
necessities of life from the man who enlisted. This principle was 
followed in Canada, (Order-in-Council, 3173) during the war of 
1914-1918, and prevailed in the United Kingdom prior to conscription 
in that country. 


After the regulations as originally prepared by the drafting com- 
mittee, to meet the 1939 conditions, were put to the proof of actual 
practice it was found that the application of the condition of requiring 
proof of “pre-enlistment support” excluded from the benefits of 
dependents’ allowance many widowed mothers and others whose 
normal source of support was a son, who was quite willing to extend 
such assistance to his mother but was unable to do so because he could 
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‘not find work, due to the period of industrial depression and consequent 
unemployment from 1930-40. 


A recent Order-in-Council has therefore broadened the terms of 
the regulations governing allowances to mothers and certain other 
relatives, to provide for ascertaining whether the soldier wholly or 
substantially supported his mother or other relative; secondly, if he 
did not, whether he would have done so if he had not been prevented 
by involuntary unemployment and third, whether the mother has 
independent means of support other than the soldier’s assigned pay. 


Consequently allowances may now be granted to widowed 
mothers and certain other relatives who otherwise would be in neces- 
sitous circumstances. 


On February the 19th some 37,000 family units were receiving 
monthly cheques, made up partly from the soldier’s assigned pay and, 
in approved cases, from dependents’ allowances paid by the Ceaiaion 
treasury. Included in these 37,000 family units are 31,000 children. 


As at February Ist, the accumulative contribution represented by 
dependents’ allowances and disregarding soldiers’ pay, amounted to 
five million, four hundred and fifty-six thousand dollars ($5,456,000). 
The pay assigned by the men for the support of their dependents and 
for special purposes such as insurance premiums, amounted to three 
million, four hundred and twenty-seven thousand dollars ($3,427,000). 


“Higher Pay” Rates in the Air Force 


It was necessary, in order to effect uniformity, to change from the 
arrangement w hich was in effect prior to the war in respect to the 
Permanent Active Air Force and set up regulations for the Air Force 
similar to those in effect for the Military Fores. 


Under the Permanent Active Air Force plan in effect at the outbreak 
of war, the Air Force personnel were paid regular rates per day 
according to their rank, and in addition a per diem allowance for their 
wives and children. ‘The airman was required to assign pay for his wife 
and children, and, of his own accord, make such other contribution to 
his mother out of his pay as he found possible. 


A considerable number of Air Force men had enlisted in the 
permanent force under specific terms as to rates and allowances which 
were not uniform with those for the Military Forces. In fairness to the 
men already enlisted, it was provided in the new regulations (which 
are exactly the same as those for the Military Forces) that the men 
already in the force on January Ist, 1940, were given the option of 
electing to remain at the old rates which had been in effect at the 
time of their enlistment, or in the alternative, to come under the new 
rates of pay and regulations governing dependents’ allowance. 
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So far less than 10 per cent of the Air Force personnel are reported 
as having exercised their option to come under the new regulations. 


The Navy Follows British System 


Insofar as the Navy was concerned, the system in effect was based 
on the British system and had been in operation ever since the Canadian 
Navy was organized. In order to make the regulations exactly the same 
for the Nav y as those in effect for the Military and Air Forces, it would 
have been necessary to scrap the Navy sy stem of pay and allowances. 
This was found to be impracticable. 


Officers of all three services, officials of the Treasury Department 
and members of the Dependents’ Allowance Board were asked to make 
recommendations. 


They reported that the method of dealing with pay and allowances 
to men in the Naval Service was “of necessity” distinctly different from 
the methods used in the case of Military and Air Services. The location 
of Navy personnel was constantly shifting and pay accounts must 
move with the ship. 


In order that dependents of Navy personnel would be on com- 
paratively equal status with dependents of those serving in the other 
branches of the Forces, a revision upwards of the marriage allowance 
rates payable to seamen of non-commissioned ranks was decided upon, 
and a grant of marriage allowance to commissioned men who had not 
previously received the same was made. 


In the Navy book-keeping system all money, whether it represents 
the basic rate of pay or the marriage allowance, is credited to the 
enlisted man’s account, and he allots the required amount to his 
dependent. This is an entirely different system to that followed in the 
Military and Air Forces. 


Therefore, in comparing the rates in the two branches of the 
service, one must take the combined total of the money which goes 
to the enlisted man and add it to that which goes to the dependents. 


The rates for a private soldier are $1.30 per day, or $39.00 for a 
thirty-day month. If the soldier has a wife, the wife is given an 
allowance of $35.00, so that the combined total is $74.00. 


The basic rates for seamen are in three classes—$1.25, $1.50 and 
$1.85, per day. These are peace time rates. Of the entire seamen staff, 
technically known as “ratings”, the vast majority of the men are 
getting $1.85 per day, because they have had the required experience, 
and amongst the married men practically all of them are getting $1.85 
per day. 

The comparison should therefore be between the soldier who is 
getting for himself and wife $74.00 a month and the seaman who is 
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getting $1.85 a day, plus marriage allowance for his wife of 75c a day, 
or a total of $78.00. So there is very little difference and that is in 
favour of the seaman. 


The amount the wife receives per month is largely a matter of 
arrangement between herself and her husband. A seaman may allot 
all of his pay to his wife, but is required to retain $5.00 per month for 
his own use. In any event, a seaman must allot a minimum of fifteen 
days’ pay per month to his wife, which when added to the marriage 
allowance of 75c per day makes a minimum for the seaman’s wife of 
$50.25. A soldier’s wife gets $20.00 from her husband, assigned pay, 
and $35.00 dependents’ allowance, or a total of $55.00. 


The arrangement which has existed in the Navy in regard to 
children is that a sailor might claim for a total of four children, in 
addition to his wife. This is a condition which has always prevailed. It 
was not considered that it would be fair to the men ‘already in the 
service to disturb it, and a sailor may still claim an allowance for four 
children, whereas, in the Army and ‘Air Forces a man may only claim 
an allowance for two children. 


The marriage allowance rates for wives and children in the Navy 
vary, depending on the number of children, and are from 75c per day 
for a wife alone to $1.75 per day for a wife and four children or more, 
so that the Navy family consisting of a man, wife and four children, 
receives $1.85 per day plus $1.7 75 marriage allowance, or $108 per 
month. The Navy family with only a man, wife and two children 
receives a total of $93.00. 


The regulations in respect to the Navy, in addition, have been 
broadened to permit of allowances being paid in respect to widowed 
mothers and certain other direct relatives and here too, the rates have 
been fixed so that, as far as practicable, there will be equitable treatment 
of a widowed mother of a man in the Navy with that of treatment of 
a widowed mother of a man in the Army. 


As from January 1940, Mr. Arthur MacNamara, Supervisor of 
Unemployment Relief for Manitoba has been Chairman of the 
Dependents’ Allowances Board. C.W. 


What isy’Modern Case Work’ 
Anyway ? 


In the natural emergence of widespread offers of voluntary help, 
particularly for the dependents of soldiers under war conditions, the 
question continually arises of what is the basis of social work with 
families or persons in need, what is distinctive in its doing, why does 
it call for special training and skills, other than what can be naturally 
done along the lines of commonsense by any sensible man or woman 
in the community. There has been a fairly widespread expression of 
impatience at social work’s insistence on “case work”, orderly 
procedures, proper organization, etc. and so forth. Under these 
circumstances, an attempt was made in the Council office to draft out 
a statement in non-technical terms, which might serve as an exposition 
of the basic principles in social work with individuals. This summary 
is printed herewith. 


b This approach, from the angle of individual 
treatment, or case work, visualizes each 
family or person in actual material need or 

on the verge thereof, or in trouble of any kind, not as in the mass but 

as a human being whose needs are intensely personal and different in 
some way from those of every other person, because he or she is differ- 
ent in endowment, character, and circumstance, from any other person. 


Approach of Case Wor. 
to the Individual 


The service which may be given to the person 
in need will therefore differ with each differing 
personality and the varying circumstances and 
background of the family or individual concerned. 


Nature of Case Work 
to the Individual 


Its provision will involve the most patient and skilled inquiry or 
diagnosis of each case or application for help of any kind, as it presents 
itself, with the purpose of establishing the fundamental cause or nature 
of the problem which has made it necessary for this man or woman or 
child to call upon some other person or social service for assistance in a 
situation too baffling to be solved alone. 


The treatment will include the whole range of service necessary 
to the comfort or succour of a human being in need,—material aid, if 
that be found necessary: most of all, close personal understanding, coun- 
sel, advice, stimulation, encouragement, and character-strengthening. 


F iguratively, this means taking the hand of this man or woman or 
little child in distress and walking with them such distance upon the 
highway of life as may be necessary, until he or she is able to face the 
journey unafraid and confident of his or her own strength and resources. 
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b Obvious:y, such service requires not only 
strength of character and personality, but 
skill, experience, and wisdom in the under- 

standing and handling of social and personality problems, and individual 

and community resources and adjustments. 


Requisites of Case Wor 
with the Individual 


Service, given on this case work basis, further involves the happy 
combination of skilled diagnosis, friendly help, and practical neigh- 
bourliness in meeting all the needs of a person in distress. 


Attributes and experience adequate for such service can be assured 
only through training and development in this practice, and hence the 
emergence of the personal service, or “case working” bureau, office, 
council or association, in the community today, or the creation of the 
special “case work” division or staff within the resources of the gener- 
alized or existing social agency specializing along other lines. 


Organization builds on these facts, and, therefore, is best effected 
through co-operative effort whereby, under and through joint confer- 
ence and direction, all voluntary and all known resources of the com- 
munity can be brought into play, under skilled direction, to the end 
that co-ordinated service is assured for each case as it arises and in the 
community as a whole. 


Hence, the individual or case working service is not organized as 
an amalgamating or controlling body, directing other agencies or 
services: rather, it, itself, is best created by and of them. It has func- 
tioned, most effectively and happily in Canada, when it has been so set 
up, along co-operative lines, with the participation of representatives of 
each of a wide range of services, whose resources are requisite and may 
thus be relied upon in the treatment of the different types of problems 
referred to it. 


Most of all, the individual or case work service must be assured 
constantly of a corps of informed voluntary workers, particularly 
within the churches, the women’s organizations, and the service clubs, 
with and through whom its counselling, and its dozen and one little 
“extra services” to individuals can be made truly personal and neigh- 
bourly. 


Such a concept and approach to the 
problems of individuals in need of any 
kind definitely involves time, patience, 
and thoroughness in analysis, in planning, 
and in service to each case. Opportunity for all of these must be 
assumed. 


The Strengths of Ordinary, 
the Handicaps of Emer- 
gency Social Work 


Therefore, when the circumstances of distress are so sudden and 
overwhelming as to preclude their use, manifestly, other processes must 
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be employed. Hence, the effective meeting of widespread or sudden 
distress, arising from such emergencies or disasters as flood, fire, famine, 
earthquake, or invasion demands a different technique from the treat- 
ment of distress ordinarily arising among a civilian population. 


In the first place, organization and direction must be swift, highly 
centralized, even to a degree arbitrary, in order to assure immediate 
action, some of which may later be open to question, but, in respect to 
which a hazard must be run in the urgency of the moment. 


Further, in all such relief of emergency or disaster distress, every 
unit of voluntary effort available, generally, must be used while cir- 
cumstance is not likely to permit of any exhaustive diagnosis of each 
case. It is taken for granted that the individual’s need is what he or she 
represents it to be; that it is due entirely to extraneous circumstance 
and that, this met, the individual can again continue as a self-reliant, 
well adjusted member of the community and that, having been and still 
being such, his or her own prescription of what is needed can be taken 
as likely to prove effective in re-establishment. 


Consequently, it is desirable that in the com- 
munity as a whole there should be recognized 
a reserve organization or resource, ready and 
equipped to come into action as an emer- 
gency relief or distress service whenever disaster conditions arise, of 
such a nature or extent as to disrupt the ordinary functioning of 
community life and services. Cw. 


The Consequent Need 
for Reserve 
Emergency Services 


Twenty Years A-Growing 


Tue twentieth annual meeting of the Canadian Welfare 
Council, founded in October, 1920, as the Canadian Council 
on Child Welfare, will be held at the King Edward Hotel, 
Toronto, on Monday, May 20th, 1940. 


3.30 p.m.: Business session. 
8.15 p-m.: Open meeting and election of officers. 
These meetings are arranged to coincide with the 


sessions of the seventh biennial Canadian Conference on 
Social Work. 
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Whither the Rural Church? 


What is happening to the rural church? How is the position of the 
minister affected by changes in the rural way of life? 


In the following article, R. Alex Sim gives his impressions of some 
of the things that have happened and are happening to farm people, 
their church and their minister. Mr. Sim is secretary of the Lennoxville 
centre, Rural Adult Education Service of McGill University. 


stir up the soil in his little plot and await with confident expec- 

tation the rhythm of seed time and harvest. More than this; the 
social institutions into which he is born and by which he is nurtured, 
such as the family, the church and community, have been subject to 
revolutionary change. 


Tost THE farmer is awakened to a state of crisis. No longer can he 


After the Frontier 


The first important period in our history was that of the pioneer. 
The pioneer lived and acted as an individualist. The silences were 
broken only by the echo of his own axe; he was a jack of all trades; he 
spun, cobbled, carpentered, timbered and farmed; the fittest sarvived. 
This was followed by a period of exploitation ond expansion with little 
thought wasted on the future of the country. 


Now conservation has replaced expansion. The frontier has ended. 
It now shrinks. The period of exploitation has robbed us of rich reserves 
in timber and good soil. We must conserve. 


Farming is one of the few industries that have been left to the 
tender mercies of laissez-faire economics. Small unimportant industries 
are sheltered from the world market, but the farmer is thrown merci- 
lessly into competition with winterless New Zealand, co-operative 
Denmark. Our mounting wheat surplus is a result of European nation- 
alism. Forced by competition, raising of standards of quality, and an 
acute situation in price and market, the farmer is forced to use machines 
and methods that raise his cost of production and standard of living 
without appreciably improving his net income. The superior farmer 
profits by this, but as farming increases in complexity and specialization, 
the proportion of submarginal farmers in Canada must increase. 


The result is deepened poverty, mortgage foreclosures, tenancy, 
unemployed farmers. An unemployed farmer, by definition, is one who 
works hard, but does not get paid for it. 


The second important trend is urbanization, which is a result of 
new facilities of communication. In addition to this it brings to cul- 
mination the historic fascination of the bright lights for the tiller of 
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the land. But today no ruralite need go to the city to be tainted by 
the city’s bad habits. The farm youth today is talking glibly of Holly- 
wood’s glamour girls; he patronizes big dance halls; learns very badly 
to be a “jitterbug”. The result has been the degeneracy of the stern 
qualities of farm manhood. Nor need he leave his fields to learn of 
opera, good drama, of national hockey, of world events, or the fluctu- 
ations of markets. These, too, are part of his legacy of the modern 
trend to urbanization. 


W here the Church is Closed 


Poverty, tenancy, economic impoverishment, are not slow to 
reflect themselves in church budgets and salaries. Their effect upon the 
morale of the people can only be guessed. New modes of communica- 
tion also have significant ramifications. Poverty generally results either 
in complete leck of interest in religion or else in an extreme form of 
neurotic emotionalism. The church as an institution declines with the 
community. Lack of funds or lack of people usually results eventually 
in the closing of the church. 

A hein thus is created, fatal to a vital social life in a rural com- 
munity. While farm people may shop in town on Saturday night, drive 
in to a big dance or a movie, or some other form of commercialized 
amusement, the relation is ephemeral. The fact of the matter is that 
when the little church is closed, the doors of The Church are closed 
to these farm people, for most of them will not drive in ten miles to 
church, even if they do to buy figs. 

We have watched the decline of the small community and the 
growth of the industrialized country town which is also the farmers’ 
shopping and marketing centre. These centres are known as “Saturday 
Night Towns,” and they are significant of the long-term trends in 
rural social organization. ‘The first of these is cosemmenioetinns, 


Railways, highways and sky ways, wire and wireless have brought 
the world to the countryman’s “door. The small integral self-sufficient 
community is disappearing along with the self-sufficient farm family. 


The Minister’s Problems 


Communication through the telephone, R.F.D., radio, and the 
automobile has abolished neighborliness. A new form of isolation has 
descended upon farm life, a city loneliness if you will, resulting from 
broadened social horizons. These broadened horizons, however, have 
positive values which may be canalised into useful and constructive 
channels of personal and communal development. 


Radio is another form of communication that has an important 
bearing on the rural church. The process of urbanization, the constant 
and unremitting secularization of life have multiplied the difficulties 
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of the rural minister. Now he must face exotic cultural symbols that 
seem to have no place in the community. Hollywood and radio- 
inspired ideas, economic and national insecurity, new methods of 
farming, weird political ideas that do not fit into accepted moulds, the 
desire for cheap sensationalism, without self effort; all of these com- 
plicate the position of the rural minister. 


Not least is the effect of raised living standards on the minister. 
Costs of education, raising a family, operating a home, have increased 
far in excess of any increase of income. But since this condition also 
applies to his congregation he can scarcely exact a living standard 
greatly in excess of his people. 


The rural community today is awakened to a state of crisis. The 
church, as a social institution in the rural community, charged with 
the moral and spiritual welfare of the people, cannot stand aside silent 
and unresponsive to the situation. Some of the most pitiful and desper- 
ate scenes in modern times are to be found in our rural slums. Some of 
the most striking and challenging contemporary social movements are 
to be found in Nova Scotia, in ‘China, in Japan with Kagawa, where 
the economic and social needs of people have been the responsibility 
of religious men and religious institutions. 





Canadian Conference on Social Work 


HE SEVENTH Canadian anne on Social Work meets in 
Toronto May 20, 21, 22, and 23, at a most strategic time. After 
a winter of war, the conference will give social workers an 
opportunity for assessing experiences during the first months of re- 
adjustment, and for mapping out more permanent future policies. The 
effect of the war will be reviewed. Emphasis will be on the maintenance 
of existing services to deal with those basic problems of human need 
which still press for attention. Development of new services and co- 
ordination of existing agencies with war-time services will be reported 
on. 


The conference opens Monday morning, May 20th, with a special 
general session. Five divisions, on social case work, social group work, 
public welfare, health services, and community planning and interpreta- 
tion, will meet on the three following mornings to discuss problems 
peculiar to their fields. There will be special joint sessions of the 
sections on social case work and public welfare, public welfare and 
health services, social case work and social group work, and one 
between the sections on social case work, social group work, and 
community planning and interpretation, to deal particularly with 
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problems of publicity and money raising in the chests and other private 
agencies. 


Problems affecting children, which cut across all fields, will be 
dealt with by all the divisions. 


The afternoons have been set aside for meetings of associate 
groups, several of which, including the C.A.S.W. and the Canadian 
Welfare Council, are arranging special meetings. Evening sessions will 
include a conference dinner, and meetings arranged by the Canadian 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene and the twentieth annual 
meeting of the Canadian Welfare Council. 


Luncheon periods are not being scheduled so as to allow for special 
interest groups to meet formally or informally. 


Western delegates can make use of the special summer railway 
rates, which start May 15th. Arrangements can be made to return via 
Grand Rapids so that the National Conference on Social Work which 
meets there commencing June 26th, can be taken in without extra cost. 


The conference will meet at the King Edward Hotel, and a special 
minimum conference rate of $2.75 per single room, $5.50 per double 
room, has been arranged. 


Conference Officers 


Officers of the conference are: President, Miss Frieda Held, 
Room 605, 210 Dundas St. W., Toronto; vice-presidents, Dr. H. M. 
Cassidy, Berkeley, Cal., Mrs. H. J. Cody, Toronto, Prof. R. H. 
MacKay, Halifax, F. N. Stapleford, Toronto; honourary secretary- 
treasurer, Martin M. Cohn, Room 911, 21 Dhoni Square, Toronto; 
national executive committee: Mme. Pierre Casgrain, Montreal, Dr. 
G. F. Davidson, Victoria, A. W. Laver, Toronto, Miss Elsie Lawson, 
Winnipeg, W. H. Lovering, Hamilton, Miss Joy A. Maines, Ottawa, 
Miss A. Lyna Mess, Victoria, D. J. Thom, K.C., Regina. 


Division on public welfare: Chairman, Capt. T. E. Heron, 
Toronto, vice-chairmen, N. R. Beaudet, Montreal, Dr. G. F. Davidson, 
Victoria; division on social group work: chairman, R. E. G. Davis, 
Toronto, vice-chairman, Mrs. Frances Crowther, Toronto; division 
on social case work: chairman, Miss Marjorie Moore, Winnipeg, vice- 
chairman, Miss A. Roy, Toronto; division on community planning and 
interpretation: chairman, Miss Mary Jennison, Montreal, vice-chair- 
man, Miss Viola Gilfillan, Hamilton. 


Chairman of registration and transportation, Miss Anne Sacks, 
Toronto; chairman of accommodation, Stewart Sutton, Toronto; 
chairman of exhibits, Miss N. Touchbourne, Toronto; chairman of 
finance and membership, A. D. Hardie, vice-chairmen, Miss M. Clarke, 
Mrs. H. B. Spaulding, R. W. Hopper, Toronto. Martin M. Coba. 
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Public Welfare Services 








Some Dominion Welfare 
Legislation 


Parliament has passed relief legislation 
from year to year since the first Relief Act 
aas adopted in the fall of 1930, when the 
effects of the 1929 depression were being 
felt. In a lecture for voluntary aides in 
social work, enrolled in a course arranged 
by the Ottawa Council of Social Agencies, 
certain aspects of the Act now in force, but 
which expires on March 31st, were dis- 
cussed by Mr. Harry Hereford, Dominion 
Commissioner of Unemployment Relief. 
Material drawn from that address is pre- 
sented here.* 


NDER THE Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1939, 

the Dominion entered into agreements with all the provinces, 

These agreements contain practically identical provisions. In 
addition to Dominion, provincial and municipal division of relief costs 
on a 40-40-20 per cent basis, the agreement provides that the Dominion 
will contribute 50 per cent of the cost to the province for material aid 
to individuals who have not established provincial residence, or will 
pay to the province 50 per cent of the amount spent in connection with 
persons in necessitous circumstances who may have established resi- 
dence in the province but are currently living in another province. 
The matter of determining which of these two alternatives is used in 
dealing with non- tesident cases is one for arrangement between 
provinces. 


So far as the Dominion is concerned, it contributes in respect to 
any individual in necessitous circumstances whether that person be 





*Bibliography: Canada’s Unemployment Problem, by Prof. L. Richter, Dalhousie 
University, the Macmillan Company. The Administration of Canadian Conditional Grants, 
by Luella Gettys, Public Administration Service, Chicago, 1938. Health and Unemployment, 
by Leonard C. March, published for McGill University, 1988. Unemployment and Relief 
in Ontario, by Dr. H. M. Cassidy, Dent and Sons, Toronto 1932. Labour Legislation in 
Canada, published by the Department of Labour, Ottawa. The Labour Gazette, official 
monthly publication of the Department of Labour, Ottawa. The annual report of the 
Dominion Commissioner of Unemployment Relief, published by the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Bulletins and pamphlets of the Canadian Welfare Council, Ottawa. 
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employable or unemployable. However, in some provinces or even in 
some municipalities, a provincial or local regulation may confine federal 
and provincial asssitance to employables only. In some provinces, 
different conditions exist; aid being given to employables in the urban 
districts and to unemployables in the rural districts. 


Conditions of Grants 

It is provided that the province shall maintain such residence 
regulations that no person shall become ineligible to receive aid by 
reason of having lost residence in one municipality or jurisdiction 
within the province before having established residence in another, and 
shall collaborate reciprocally with the other provinces in respect to 
individuals lacking provincial residence within the province where they 


are currently destitute. 


To ensure that the relief scales shall not be more attractive than 
remuneration for employment, the agreement provides that the pro- 
vince shall set a monthly maximum for aid to any one family, based 
on the estimated earnings of an unskilled labourer. The province 
agrees to require municipalities not to exceed the maximum so set. 
Exception is made, however, in cases of large families or other special 
circumstances, but only on authority of special exemption in each indi- 
vidual case, when granted in writing by the province. 

The province undertakes to require such cities and towns as it 
may designate to provide each person who is ceasing to receive aid 
and entering gainful occupation, with a reasonable budget of expendi- 
tures for the individual or family while the breadwinner is in gainful 
occupation. It also undertakes to require applicants for further aid to 
produce detailed statements of their full earnings since last in receipt 
of aid, signed and certified by their employers. It is left to the dis- 
cretion of the provinces whether or not this is enforced, and the 
Province of Ontario is the only one officially enforcing the provision, 
although it is known that most of the provinces require those seeking 
aid, after having been employed, to produce statements of their earn- 
ings which are taken into consideration when granting further assist- 
ance. 

All applicants for aid to which the Dominion contributes, except 
resident farm operators or those engaged in farm work, are required to 
register for work with the Employment Service of Canada from time 
to time. This applies only to districts in which there is an office or 
representative of the service. 


Aid for Dependents of Enemy Aliens 


On the declaration of war, certain enemy aliens were interned by 
the federal authorities. Many of the dependents of these enemy alien 
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as a result were in necessitous circumstances. It was considered that 
since their condition was affected by an action of the Dominion, the 
Dominion should assume responsibility for their care. Consequently, an 
Order-in-Council, issued in October, 1939, authorizes the Dominion to 
assume the entire cost of food, fuel, clothing, shelter, and health 
services, supplied to necessitous dependents of enemy aliens interned 
in Canada, providing that the assistance granted does not exceed the 
relief scale of the locality. 


Some Special Provisions 


Another instance where the Dominion assumed responsibility is 
the distribution of assistance to Eskimos in the Province of Quebec. 
There is also aid granted by the Dominion to necessitous Indians 
through the Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of Mines and 
Resources. 


The agreements respecting material aid with all the provinces, 
excepting Ontario, also provide municipalities with an alternative to 
material aid by which the Dominion will pay to the province 50 per 
cent of the direct labour cost of approved municipal improvement 
projects up to a stated maximum amount. It is provided that the pro- 
vince concerned shall also contribute 50 per cent of the direct labour 
cost and the municipality bear the cost of materials and supervision. 
In the case of Ontario the Provincial Government declined the co- 
operation of the Dominion in making this plan available to its munici- 
palities. 


Among arrangements of a special nature is the national forestry 
programme. Under one arrangement the Dominion assisted the pro- 
vinces in their expenditures. Under the other, forestry training projects 
were carried on at Dominion forest experimental stations and in the 
national parks. Unemployed young men between the ages of 18 and 
25 years were given instruction in the various branches of forestry 
work under qualified foresters. They were housed in camps and paid 
a daily wage. The national forestry programme is closely allied to the 
youth training programme. 


Agreements respecting farm employment are in effect with the 
Provinces of Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia. Under these, the 
Dominion and province share equally i in the cost. Unemployed persons, 
male and female, in necessitous circumstances, over the age of 16 are 
eligible, it being provided that preference shall be given to single 
transients. An allowance to the worker of $5.00 per month plus a bonus 
‘of $2.50 per month if employment is continued to March 31, 1940, is 
‘provided. The agreements with Alberta and British Columbia also 
‘provide for an allowance of $5.00 per month to the farmer. Payment 
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of transportation from the point of engagement to the farm and a small 
clothing allowance are provided for as well. 


There are also agreements in effect with all the provinces excepting 
Prince Edward Island and Quebec, respecting the rehabilitation of 
higher aged individuals. The Dominion contributes 50 per cent of the 
cost to the province. The provinces have initiated such schemes as 
rustic furniture manufacturing, basket-making, hard-rock mining, 
forestry and road-making, and a farm chore plan. 


Certain Provincial Plans 

The Relief Settlement Plan provides for placing families on the 
land. Agreements are at present in force with Quebec, Manitoba, and 
Alberta. Provision is made in the agreements for a Dominion contri- 
bution of one-third of an amount not to exceed $1,000 per family for 
a period of four years. 

While there is an agreement with the Province of New Brunswick 
respecting material aid, it has been the policy of the New Brunswick 
government not to assist the municipalities in this connection except in 
special circumstances. The practice has been to provide employment 
largely on provincial highways, and an agreement was entered into 
providing that the Dominion would contribute 50 per cent of the cost 
of construction of certain projects. This agreement provides that fair 
wages shall be paid and that the eight-hour day shall prevail; that any 
contracts let must be approved in writing by the Minister of Labour. 


A similar agreement was executed with Nova Scotia, providing 
that the Dominion would pay 50 per cent of the cost of construction 
incurred by the Province in certain works projects. 

In the province of Manitoba certain municipalities require those 
receiving material aid to perform work to the value of aid issued. The 
Dominion entered into an agreement under the terms of which the 
municipalities were to pay 50 per cent of the cost of materials involved 
in such undertakings, and the Dominion and the province each to 
contribute 50 per cent of the balance of the cost of materials and super- 
vision. Under this scheme the relief allowance is increased by 124% 
per cent in the case of those working for it. 

Unemployment relief legislation does not exhaust the social 
measures which the Dominion Government has initiated, as for instance, 
the Youth Training Programme, which is covered by the Youth Train- 
ing Act, 1939; payments to the aged and the blind covered by the Old 
Age Pensions Act; the Employment Service of Canada covered by the 
Employment Offices Co-ordination Act, 1918. Then there is the Na- 
tional Housing Act, and it has been intimated that Unemployment 
Insurance legislation may be introduced, which may well have some 
effect on the shape future relief legislation takes. 
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Public Welfare Costs in Nova Scotia 


F. R. MACKINNON, M.A. 
Assistant Director of Child Welfare, Province of Nova Scotia 


INCE DECEMBER 1930 the Provincial Department of Health in 

S Nova Scotia has been presided over by a Minister of Health who 

is a member of the Executive Council. This department has 

jurisdiction over all matters relating to public health and public welfare 

with the exception of relief. Relief administration is under the Minister 
of Labour. 


Distinct from health services, the Department of Health includes 
the following divisions: (a) children’s protective service, (b) psychi- 
atric service, (c) the Nova Scotia Training School for Mental Defec- 
tives, (d) mothers’ allowances, (e) old age pensions, (f) pensions to 
the blind, (g) transient poor funds. These services, which in reality 
comprise a division of public welfare, are all, with the exception of 
transient poor funds, administered by a director. 


Provincial services under the heading “Public Charities” comprise 
one of three divisions of the Department of Health, and they embrace 
the following services: (a) the Nova Scotia Mental Hospital, (b) the 
Victoria General Hospital, (c) the Nova Scotia Sanatorium, (d) pro- 
vincial subsidies to local hospitals. 


Children’s Protective Service 


The children’s protective service is administered by the Director 
of Child Welfare and the statutory basis for the service is the Children’s 
Protection Act. Legal provision is made for juvenile courts, probation 
officers, Children’s Aid Societies, control of neglected, dependent and 
delinquent children, and inspection of children’s homes and shelters. 
There were six juvenile courts in the province, fourteen Children’s Aid 
Societies, eleven homes and shelters and four reformatory institutions 
on November 30th, 1938. 


Practically all the inmates of the various homes and shelters are 
wards of the various Children’s Aid Societies. By far the larger per- 
centage of these wards are in foster homes. The statutory limit for the 
maintenance of these neglected and dependent children, is $5.00 per 
week whether they be in institutions or foster homes. Forty per cent 
of this maintenance is paid by the province and sixty per cent by the 
municipality legally responsible. The province is being called upon to 
increase its expenditures in these areas. 


When a child under the age of sixteen is brought before a court 
with a view to commitment to any one of the four reform institutions, 
ithe judge ascertains the municipality legally responsible for the child 
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and this municipality is responsible for $175.00 per annum of his main- 
tenance and if the reformatory complies with the prescribed conditions 
the province may contribute a like sum. In addition to the reformatory 
institutions for juvenile delinquents there are two institutions for adult 
women over sixteen years of age. For those legally committed to these 
institutions the province pays a per capita grant of $125.00 per year 
and the municipality legally responsible $125.00 per year. 

In summing up the provincial contribution in this field the follow- 
ing figures give us a picture of all the expenditures. In addition, there 
is the municipal contribution which is considerable, and the operating 
expenses of Children’s Aid Societies supported by the municipalities 
and private funds. 


Table I indicates that grants to shelters have increased slowly and 
grants to reformatories have decreased at about the same rate while the 
greatest increase in expenditure has been on the foster home programme 
as carried on by the Children’s Aid Societies. 


The total of operating and maintenance costs of all Children’s Aid 
Societies was $163,996.87 for the year 1938 and this figure ‘ij is inclusive 
of money receiv ed from all sources. 


TABLE J 


DISTRIBUTION OF PROVINCIAL EXPENDITURES 
CHILDREN’S PROTECTIVE SERVICE 
1929 - 1938 INCLUSIVE 








Eee angen' Milani | altima — 

Shelters Department 

1929 $13,563.90 $24 , 903 .07 $ 9,838.57 $78,922.55 
1930 12,112.78 24,763.47 13,764.59 82,977.86 
1931 10,625.01 22,640.46 17,553.72 83 , 288.26 
1932 10,848.57 22,394.89 22,581.35 85,600.72 
1933 11,465.98 20,533.62 25,421.60 86, 265.31 
1934 13,750.54 17,459.43 29,619.55 88 ,040.98 
1935 18,953.98 22,032.47 42,279.27 109 , 332.59 
1936 17,141.80 19,371.98 37,341.74 100,945.62 
1937 17, 722.45 20,911.14 37,682.70 99,875.52 
1938 18,899.00 20,019.01 45,459.22 104,017.40 











. The expenditures for adult female reformatories is included here (very small amount). 
. These figures do not include any of the Children’s Aid Societies’ operating expenses. 


. This column is not the sum of the other three expenditures because it includes administration 
costs. 
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Under the Children’s Protection Act provision is made for a 
psychiatrist and assistants. The cost of this service is paid by the 
province. 


Nova Scotia Training School 


The first unit of the Nova Scotia Training School was built in 
1927 and it has grown steadily since that time. The administration of 
the school is a provincial responsibility and the municipality legally | 
responsible for a child sent to the school pays $200.00 per year towards 
his maintenance. All maintenance costs and operating expenses, Over 
and above this amount, are paid by the province. The costs of this 
school along with the provincial psychiatric service, are shown below 
and they make up a considerable percentage of the public w elfare 


expenditures. 
TABLE II ) ( 


NOVA SCOTIA TRAINING SCHOOL EXPENDITURE 
AND COST OF PSYCHIATRIC SERVICE 














7 ee ese ee 
in School Expenditure Contribution Service Cost 

1929 Nil $ 714.29 | $ 714.29 $5,623.57 $6 , 337.86 
1930 46 11,644.00 11,581.83 6,214.16 17,795.99 
1931 118 39,688.28 25,371.44 2,104.73 28,076.17 
1932 135 44,346.77 | 22,021.75 | 2,487.24 | 24,508.99 
1933 135 42,598.00 16,289.08 2,599.01 18,888.09 
1934 128 39,142.50 15,696.04 2,650.53 18,346.57 
1935 152 46,528.59 13,306.05 3,741.36 | 17,047.41 
1936 145 43,228.01 16,437.31 o,te1. 04 19,558.42 @ ( 
1937 | 146 43,274.90 | 18,021.27 | 3,256.48] 21,277.75 
1938 | 147 44,545.86 | 19,047.76 3,393.30 | 22,441 .06 








1. Does not include building costs. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


Mothers’ allowances have been paid in Nova Scotia since October 
1930. The total cost of this service is borne by the provincial govern- 
ment. In contrast to some of the Canadian provinces there has never 
been municipal participation. All applications for allowances are 
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examined by an Advisory Commission before they come to the 
director. _ 

The average amount given per family in 1931 was $29.95 and in 
1938 $30.63, and this average grant was given in both cases to a family 
averaging slightly over three children. 


TABLE III 


MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES EXPENDITURES AND RECIPIENTS 
1929 To 1938 INCLUSIVE 

















we Ne aa 
1929 | ss | 1 | - 
sin ~ | <a 
1931 1030 | 3179 $333,346.11 
1932 | 1108 | 3342 | 348,161.28 
1933 | 1158 | 3487 | 358,058.38 
1934 1168 | 3549 371,203.17 
1935 1239 | 3720 | 427,452.89 
1936 | 1222 | 3630 | 376,463.98 
1937 1260 | 3682 | 400,066.84 
1938 1295 3713 | 425,044.99 

Old Age Pensions 


Old age pensions were first paid in Nova Scotia in March, 1934, 
and for November, 1938, the average old age pension paid to 14,305 
recipients was $14.73. There has been a slight increase in cost over the 
five-year period. This service is a popular one throughout the province 
and its administration is quite generally commended. 

In 1938 there were ten inspectors employed by the province, who 
investigate all new applications and claims for increase and annually 
investigate and report upon the continued eligibility of each pensioner. 


The administration of old age pensions is the responsibility of a 
board of three members, the chairman of which is the Director of Old 
Age Pensions and deputy head of the department under the Civil 
Service Act. 


The number of people over seventy years of age in Nova Scotia is 
larger than in any other province except Prince Edward Island, and in 
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1931 there were 50.93 people over seventy years of age for one thous- 
and of our population. This figure has been abnormally high for the 
last few years and is becoming increasingly so. 


Pensions to the Blind 

Pensions to the blind were first paid in December 1937. They 
come under the same administrative officials as the old age pensions 
and their cost is provided for in the same manner. 


TABLE IV 


EXPENDITURES AND NUMBER OF RECIPIENTS 
1934 - 1938 INCLUSIVE 





OLD AGE PENSIONS PENSIONS TO THE BLIND 





Federal Provincial Reci- Federal | Provincial 


Recipients Expenditure Expenditure pients Expenditure | Expenditure 
| 





1934 | 11,189 | $ 765,335.61 |$257,301.35 — —— —_— 
1935 | 12,886 | 1,877,793.66 | 714,817.82 _ — soins 
1936 | 13,532 | 1,539,163.45 | 645,928.05 me scion — 
1937 | 13,913 | 1,813,792.59 | 669,873.16 _ soon | 


| 








1938 | 14,305 | 1,851,952.80 | 696,290.61 428 59,392.95 | 19,797.65 

















Totals of the figures given in the above table are as follows: 








| 1934 1935 1936 1937 | 1938 
Total 
Provincial 
Expenditure |$ 257,301.35|$ 714,817.82|$ 645,928.05|$ 669,873.16|$ 716,088.26 


Grand Total 
Expenditure |1,022 ,636.96)2 ,592,611.48/2, 185,091 .50)/4, 283 ,665.75/2,627 ,434.01 











Administration of Relief 

The Poor Law of Nova Scotia is one of the oldest pieces of social 
welfare legislation in Canada, having been brought over with the early 
colonists who settled on the Atlantic seaboard. It has always been 
traditional to lay a great deal of stress on local responsibility, and until 
the advent of federal aid in relief in 1930, the forty-five incorporated 
towns and cities and the twenty-four municipalities or poor districts 
administered all relief and raised all funds to meet this service by direct 
taxation. 
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The depression in 1930 increased the financial responsibility falling 
on districts and municipalities to such an extent that several took 
advantage of the federal and provincial aid in direct relief which began 
in 1930. The administration of the latter service was placed in the 
Department of Labour under the Minister of Labour and the following 
figures give us a picture of the expenditures since 1930. 

The Youth Training Project began in the province in 1938 and the 
total outlay from federal, provincial and local sources for the year 


TABLE V 


EXPENDITURES IN DIRECT RELIEF 
1931 - 1938 INCLUSIVE 





























Provincial —_| Federal | Municipal | Total 
1931 $36,519.85 $32,292.06 $32,292.24 | $ 101,104.15 
1932 297 ,499 .39 290,570.75 290,570.83 878 , 640.97 
1933 673,167.97 652,745.33 | 652,126.01 | 1,978,039.31 
1934 559,413.54 563 , 109.58 597 ,056.69 1,719,579.81 
1935 404 , 134.79 567,000.00 425 ,807.23 1, 396.942 .02 
1936 94,301.95 630,971.90 177,917.61 903 , 191.46 
1937 208 , 681.53 266,744.65 | 173 ,068 .66 648 494.84 
1938 149 456.30 120,190.92 | 139,446.45 409 ,093 .67 
TABLE VI 


GRANTS-IN-AID TO PUBLIC WORKS AND HIGHWAYS 
1931 - 1938 INCLUSIVE 














| Provincial Federal | Municipal | Total 
| a 
1931 | $140,582.90 $140,582.90 $364, 256.04 $645,421.84 
1932 168,951.44 168,125.99 360, 274.62 697 , 352.05 
1933 7,722.69 7,548.14 | 17,233.77 32,504.60 
1934 75,305.58 55,305.58 77,413.57 208 024.73 
1935 33,938.93 20, 639.53 49,371.05 103,949.51 
1936 80,839.79 95,278.10 3,290.77 179, 408.66 
1937 107,840.47 132,455.35 23,728.54 264,024.36 
1938 89, 538.89 70,807.28 42,853.38 203, 199.55 
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UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF — HIGHWAYS 





TABLE VII 


1931 - 1938 INCLUSIVE 

















Provincial Federal Municipal Total 
1931 $928 002.03 $560 , 736.13 $75 , 158.68 $1 , 563 , 896.84 
1932 1,376,386.67 839 , 373.35 33,724.92 2,249 484.94 
1933 790 , 667.14 557,327.85 263.57 1,348, 258.56 
1934 275,830.04 63,061.31 8,632.44 347,523.79 
1935 796 , 484.00 690,454.78 — 1,486 ,938.78 
1936 | 1,056,730.26 450,000.00 — 1,506, 730.26 
1937 | 1,172,629.93 299 , 647.95 45 089.04 1,517, 366.92 
1938 464,120.56 158,402.27 — 622,522.83 

TABLE VIII 
PROVINCIAL AID 
1931 - 1938 INCLUSIVE 
Relief Public Works | Relief Highways Total 

1931 $36,519.85 $140,582.90 $928 002.03 $1,105, 104.78 
1932 297,499.39 168,951.44 1,376,386.67 1,842 ,837.50 
1933 673,167.97 7,722.69 790 , 667.14 1,471,557.80 
1934 559,413.54 75,305.58 275 , 830.04 910,549.16 
1935 404,134.79 33,938.93 796 , 484.00 1, 234,557.72 
1936 94,301.95 80 , 839.93 1,056, 730.26 1,231,872.00 
1937 208 , 681.53 107 ,840.47 1,172,629 .93 1,489, 151.93 
1938 149 456.30 89,538.89 464,120.56 703,115.75 





ending November 30, 1938, was $3,128.28, $4,120.89 and $3,615.54 
respectively, making a total of $10,864.71. 


Only a small percentage of the municipalities and poor districts 
took advantage of the federal-provincial plan of direct relief and as 
time went on and economic conditions became better, those that did 
so reverted back to the former plan of poor relief. Under the present 
decentralized plan of poor relief it would be almost impossible to collect 
statistics on the number of dependents aided by poor relief in the 
various municipalities. 
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Expenditures for the transient poor for each of the ten years, 1929 
to 1938, have been: $23,462.52; $24,796.17; $25,760.90; $25,469.55; 
$24,858.46; $19,798.85; $22,985.82; $16,586.29; $17,585.73; $18,602.84. 

The peak year for provincial relief costs was 1932. These costs 
have declined since that year, reaching the lowest figure in 1938. 


Public Charities 

Strictly speaking the expenditures for the three public hospitals 
and grants-in-aid to local hospitals are not in one sense w elfare expendi- 
tures. But numbers in these hospitals are “charity” patients and many 
maintain that mental hospitals are part of the welfare functions of the 
state. 

Besides these provincially-operated hospitals the province pays a 
subsidy to local hospitals. Aid from the province is at the rate of thirt 
cents per patient per day until the amount reaches $1,500, and after 
that twenty cents per day. Further grants of $1.00 a day are made for 
all tubercular patients if they are housed in approved annexes. Of 
course the hospital must be approved by the department before it 
qualifies for these grants-in-aid. 

The expenditures have increased slowly and steadily over the ten- 
year period and there seems to be no indication that the trend in the 
future may be any different. Table IX shows these costs for the ten 
year period 1929 to 1938. 


TABLE IX 


PROVINCIAL EXPENDITURES ON HOSPITALS 
1929 - 1938 INCLUSIVE 


























Subsidies Expenditure Expenditure Expenditure Grand 
Local Hospitals Qunaheebinn ¥ViG, Hospital N.S.M. Hospital pean 

| = 
1929 $72,385.75 |$282,651.83 |$291 ,347.47 |$248 544.01 | $894,929.06 
1930 71,225.61 | 282,389.10 | 303,390.62 | 267,881.23 924 , 886.56 
1931 71,189.60 | 289,199.99 | 282,475.85 258,343.23 | 901 , 208 .67 
1932 70,865.50 | 281,296.09 | 272,443.26 | 249,653.29 | 874,258.14 
1933 82,525.50 | 279,378.94 | 252,351.16 | 232,766.10 | 847,021.70 
1934 87,476.40 | 264,699.19 | 251,626.28 | 232,876.93 836,678.80 
1935 120,336.50 | 300,368.68 | 300,660.50 | 288,910.83 |1,010,276.51 
1936 114,076.20 | 247,852.89 | 258,577.79 | 243,509.73 864,016.61 
1937 124,338.80 | 264,377.32 | 255,307.65 | 248,329.37 892 , 353.14 
1938 131,435.50 | 265,586.96 | 269,060.19 | 265,158.73 931,241.38 
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Winnipeg Merges Relief Services 


FTER THOROUGH study of the problems involved, Winnipeg has set 

A up a Department of Public Welfare as from the beginning of 

this year. Powers to take over all phases of public assistance 

have been accorded by the Manitoba Legislature, and as a beginning 

the new department merges the work of the Social Welfare Commission 

and the Unemployment Relief Committee. Complete amalgamation of 
relief, assistance and maintenance services has taken place. 


The story of this notable achievement goes back to the early part 
of 1938 when a special committee was set up to study the question 
of changing the method of administering public assistance. In May of 
that year a report was made to and adopted by the City Council. 


After visiting cities in eastern and western Canada, and Minneapolis, 
St. Paul and Seattle, the committee made a further report. 


Certain differences from the Winnipeg system were found in prac- 
tically all these cities. Among these were the absence of distinction in 
relief administration between recipients of unemployment relief and 
social welfare relief, and, in some cities, no distinction in payment, the 
provincial and federal governments sharing the cost of all relief. It was 
found, too, that under practically all the systems studied one general- 
ized visitor dealt with all problems of the family, with specialized staff 
for special problems. 


The civic by-law places the Department of Public Welfare under 
the control of a public welfare committee composed of six aldermen 
and the Mayor, to be appointed by Council each year. The committee 
has the right to invite the Dominion Government and the Provincial 
Government each to name a representative with participation and 
voting rights, and it is authorized to engage an executive director. 


No appointment of an executive director has been made thus far, 
but Mr. J. D. Fraser has been appointed superintendent, having 


occupied the corresponding office in the former unemployment relief 
department. 


Ups and Downs of Relief 


Many interesting facts were recorded in the 1939 report of the 
unemployment relief department which was established in October, 
1930, and now is amalgamated in the Department of Public Welfare. 
The report, presented by Ald. Mrs. R. F. McWilliams, as chairman of 
the special committee on unemployment relief, showed that in 1931, 
the first full year of the department, total cost of relief was $2,494,337. 
For five years the cost rose uninterruptedly and in 1936 it reached 
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$4,147,184. Since that time it has been dropping steadily and for 1939 
—the month of December being estimated—the cost of relief was 
$3,478,631. This was the lowest total since 1933. 


During those years the total relief expenditure for Winnipeg was 
$32,526,563. The city’s share of this sum was $12,322,975,-and the two 
senior governments contributed $20,203,588. In that period the numbers 
receiving relief showed wide variation. 


In 1931 the monthly average of relief recipients at the married men’s 
and women’s departments was 18,276. The highest monthly average 
occurred in 1933, when it was 35,801. Thereafter the number declined 
steadily and in 1939 the average was 23,714. 


The high point of registration of individuals was reached in April, 
1933, when it was 39,321. The low point came in November, 1939, with 
19,729. The married men’s high was registered in March, 1933, with 
8,612 families, and the low in October, 1939, of 3,466. 


The changes were not reflected directly in the per capita cost. In 
1934 the fluctuating voucher system was adopted and it brought a 
certain regularity into the cost of relief. The following were the monthly 
per capita costs after the adoption of the voucher: 


1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 


Total Relief $8.95 $9.50 $10.10 $10.65 $10.48 $10.49 


An interesting trend is that the larger families appear to be going 
off relief and smaller families coming on. 


The percentage of cost of relief administration in Winnipeg has 
been low. It has varied from 4.21 per cent to 6.2 per cent of total cost 
of relief. 


The Immigrant and Unemployment 


A table in the report shows the distribution of married men 
according to country of birth, as compared with racial distribution in 
Winnipeg in the census of 1931. It indicates that unemployment is 60 
per cent a problem of the immigrant. The report comments that some 
further examination of this condition might yield helpful suggestions in 
relation to future immigration. 


The curious fact is pointed out in the report that of 3,636 married 
men on relief in November, 1939, there were 3,191 who had lived in 
Winnipeg since 1932 or earlier. Of the total decrease of 834 from 
November, 1938, to November, 1939, 798 came from the group which 
had been in Winnipeg since 1932 or earlier. Only 367 families, or 10 
per cent of the decline, had come to Winnipeg since 1932. 
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Unnaturalized aliens on relief may become a serious problem, owing 
to rising public feeling, the report warned. At December 19th, 1939, 
there were 532 such people on relief in Winnipeg. 


The case load in the women’s department indicated that the demand 
for women’s work was increased. 


Forty families on relief in the summer of 1938, it was noticed, had 
medical costs out of all proportion to the majority of those requiring 
medical care. A special study was made, at a cost of $1,000, but the 
amount of money spent on those families throughout 1939 was approxi- 
mately $2,000 less than in 1937. The doctor who made the survey sug- 
gested that a careful medical and social survey of each unit as it comes 
on relief might in the long run save the city a great deal of money, and 
make re-establishment of the families possible in larger degree. 


Outstanding Problems 


Throughout the existence of the departments, persons receiving 
relief have been allowed to retain some earnings. Exemptions have 
varied from time to time. Also, Winnipeg makes a Christmas gift to 
the unemployed. It was increased by one-third in 1939 and given in 
cash, $1 per dependent. 


The present rule is that one-quarter of the earnings of the husband 
or wife or both is exempt, or $5 for two people, plus $1 for each addi- 
tional dependent up to a maximum of $12, whichever is the greater. 


During a twelve-month period, Winnipeg relief recipients earned 
a total of $369,000, $190,000 of which was allowed as exemptions and 
$179,000 went to budget. Average monthly earnings per person who 
earned were $16.88. ‘The amount thus earned amounted on the average 
to $200 a year, of which approximately one-half is a contribution to the 
relief budget. The other half is given to the recipient in the form of an 
exemption. This raises the question of whether or not a little more effort 
put into pushing these families towards earning more would not in some 
cases at least take them off relief altogether. 


A large number of young married people have been coming on 
relief in Winnipeg. In many cases, one or both come of families which 
have been on relief for some time, and appear to have little sense of 
responsibility. Some form of work for this group was recommended. 


R.LS. 
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Fitting the Volunteer for the Job 


Montreal’s Central Volunteer Bureau, first organization of its kind 
to be established in Canada, has just completed its second year. Financed 
by the Junior League of Montreal, it is a member of the Montreal 
Council of Social Agencies. In the article below, Miss Mary Jennison, 


the director, tells, among other things, how the infant bureau met the 
war situation. 


who have time and skill to offer with social agencies able to use 

that service. In the past year, 227 Junior League members and 
155 others performed volunteer service through the instrumentality of 
the bureau. Twenty-five social agencies have used these volunteers in 
many different types of work. 


T° MAIN aim of a Central Volunteer Bureau is to connect people 


The outbreak of war brought with it an almost hysterical, albeit 
sincere, desire on the part of everyone to have a share in the national 
crisis. Many persons, we knew, would be absorbed in definite war 
services. But the problems facing social agencies in a war situation were 
no less pressing than those of peace. The people to be served were the 
same people even though their men might now be wearing khaki 


instead of overalls. Services on the home front must be maintained, 
and at a higher level. 


With all this in mind, we organized on a more advanced scale a 
training course for voluntary aides in social work, and we tried in 
four general lectures to give in broad outline some knowledge of the 
field, followed them with visits to several social agencies and concluded 
the course with six discussion periods on case-work, group-work and 
health services. Thirty-six people enrolled for the course. Twenty- 
seven completed it, receiving certificates as Voluntary Aides in Social 


Work. 


A brief training course for members of regimental units interested 
in visiting soldiers’ dependents was the second definite piece of war 
work. Out of this developed the consultant and liaison service which 
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Mrs. M. S. Thomson, attached to the bureau for two months, carried 
on between the regimental units affiliated in the Soldiers’ Wives 
League, the Red Cross, the Canadian Legion and the social agencies. 


The Volunteer in the Agency Picture 


We do not believe that now, in Montreal, volunteers save agency 
money. In fact there is a limit beyond which volunteer service can 
be used with economy. The demands made upon staff time by every 
additional volunteer are real and should be recognized. On the other 
hand, volunteers increase the volume of work which can be done on 
existing budgets and, as they become familiar with agency routine and 
policy, may be of the utmost value. For these reasons, it is obvious that 
there is a point beyond which agencies cannot absorb volunteer helpers. 


So far as the volunteers themselves are concerned, we approach 
this relationship as a case-work job. It means trying to understand each 
individual, her background, her interests, her aptitudes, establishing 
a contact so friendly that she will feel completely free to come back 
again and again if need be until she has really found her feet in work 
which gives her satisfaction. It means an effort to explain the need and 
the function of social work, an attempt to help her to think about 
these things and her place in relation to them. In short it means taking 
all the dynamic energy and enthusiasm of youth, (for most of our 
volunteers are very young) and turning it into useful, disciplined 
channels of service. To do this is by no means easy. Volunteers drift 
away, home responsibilities, illness, absence from town, all sorts of 
factors, enter into the picture. But when we become discouraged and 
Ww onder whether the Central Volunteer Bureau really has made any 
contribution to the social understanding of Montreal, we remember 
some of the volunteers who have given faithful intelligent service for 
two years now, who are always ready to do one thing more, who have 
attended lessen and studied and read and discussed and who are on the 
way to being the responsible board members and socially minded citizens 
of years to come. 

* * * * * 


In conclusion, a word about the philosophy behind what we are 
trying to do, and the new tasks which the war has created. Out of the 
last war, democracy in social work was born. We began to learn that 
no longer were “the poor” outside society, they were here, along with 
the rest of us, a part of the whole, different only through their 
economic necessity. It took hundreds of years for the human race to 
learn that lesson. It is not fully learned to- ~day. In this new crisis, with 
its emphasis on war economy, we must be very careful that the 
democratic gains, so hardly won over the past twenty years, are not 
again lost. Our measure of a nation’s democracy is the extent and 
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adequacy of its social services. Those of us who care about these cannot 
afford to lose sight of the fact that people are human beings whether 
they live in luxury or on relief; that men are not sheep to be herded 
and regimented and suppressed; that each one of us has a right in 
virtue of his humanity to think his own thoughts, audibly if he wishes, 
and to work out his own destiny; that society which creates unemploy- 
ment and kindred ills is responsible for the care of its victims. That 
is what volunteer service at its best can teach. 





Among the Regimental Groups 


MARJORIE S. THOMSON 


HE Montreat Soldiers’ Wives League is a women’s organization 

| with a history dating from the Boer War. The S.W.L. took on 

many responsibilities during the first Great War which are now 

being cov ered by established social, health and recreation agencies. The 

S.W.L., as at present constituted, is operating under a provincial charter 

and consiacs of some fifty-five members who are wives of officers com- 

manding units in the district. Naval, military and air force units are re- 
presented, with a membership of approximately 1,200 women. 


Realizing that their contribution in the present conflict will be 
more limited in scope and wishing to know where best to concentrate 
their effort, the executive of the S.W.L. consulted with the Central 
Volunteer Bureau and plans were developed for a series of lectures 
to be held during October. These lectures were well attended by the 
members of the women’s regimental groups whose main interest was 
the welfare of soldiers’ dependents. But by far the greatest number of 
the Women’s Auxiliaries prefer knitting and raising money for com- 
forts for the men in their regimental woses. 


The Soldiers’ Wives League was included as a member of the 
Wartime Services Co-ordinating Committee of Military District No. 4, 
and was invited to attend the first general meeting. The Soldiers’ 
Wives League is represented on wwe committees be the Auxiliary 
Services; (1) the committee on soldiers’ comforts, and (2) the family 
welfare committee. 


The visiting of soldiers’ dependents by visiting committees of the 
regimental groups is a tradition handed down from the last war, and as 
early as September some of the conveners of mobilized units were 
setting up card files and pay ing friendly calls on soldiers’ families. In 
order to make this service more effective, the Central Volunteer 
Bureau offered the services of a social worker for a demonstration 
period, whose duties would include: 
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(1) a liaison service between the visiting committees, the Social 
Service Exchange, and the social and health agencies, 

(2) a consultant service to visitors, receiving requests for relief 
or service; 

(3) addressing meetings of the regimental groups in an attempt to 
establish some uniformity of procedure. 


A Demonstration 


The offer of the Central Volunteer Bureau was accepted by the 
Soldiers’ Wives League and a social worker was established as a 
temporary member of the staff of the Central Volunteer Bureau for a 
period of a little over two months. During this time, 83 soldiers’ 
families were recorded in the Social Service Exchange by the Soldiers’ 
Wives League. These families were referred to the consultant by 
regimental groups, the Red Cross and social workers wishing to refer 
their families for relief or friendly visiting. 

Over and above the cases referred came ever- -increasing requests 
for information. Some were questions regarding military regulations, 
requests for housekeepers, clinic and hospital facilities, shipping rates 
and for all kinds of varying information. 


As the demonstration period drew to its close conferences were 
held between the Central Volunteer Bureau and the Soldiers’ Wives 
League. The continuation of the service received full discussion at a 
meeting of the family welfare committee of Military District No. 4 
on which the four financial federations* and: their family agencies, 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society, the Soldiers’ Wives League, and 
representatives of the Auxiliary Services, have representation. 


Following these deliberations, a central clearing bureau has been 
established in an independent office. The budget for a year has been 
jointly financed by the four financial federations, with a social worker 
and a clerical assistant in charge. 


An announcement of the Montreal Council of Social Agencies to 
council members gives the following information: 
“The general purpose of the Bureau is to act as the liaison agency between 


the existing social services and the Auxiliary Services concerned with the 
welfare of soldiers and the families of soldiers. 


“The specific functions of the Bureau are: (a) providing professional 

guidance to volunteers in the Soldiers’ Wives League; (b) acting as a central 

information bureau on all questions relating to the welfare of soldiers’ 

families, and (c) providing a professional secretary to conduct the work 

of the family welfare committee.” 

The staff of the central clearing committee is responsible to the 
family welfare committee of the Wartime Services Co-ordinating 
Committee which acts in an advisory and supervisory capacity. 


*Financial Federation, Federation of Catholic Charities, Federation of Jewish 
Philanthropies, and Federation des Oeuvres de Charité Canadiennes-Francaises. 
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Vancouver Completes a Fine Decade 
VY ‘omeee faces 1940 with its welfare work strongly organized 


to meet the stresses and strains that must come when Canada’s 
war effort is gathering momentum. 


Since the Co-ordinating Committee for War Work and Civilian 
Services in Greater Vancouver was set up through the initiative of the 
Council of Social Agencies shortly after the declaration of war, as 
described in two previous issues, the community has had good reason 
to feel that its civilian and war work will be carried on with maximum 
efficiency and economy. 


The success of this effort to correlate services was recorded at the 
annual meeting of the Vancouver Council of Social Agencies which 
¢ then achieved a decade of work. It was described in the presidential 
address of Mr. A. J. Cowan and the report of the secretary, Mr. F. 

Ivor Jackson. The past year was one of the most significant since the 
council was incorporated, for the scope of its civilian responsibilities 
was expanded, and owing to the war many additional burdens were 
assumed. 


Mr. Cowan’s address drew attention to what he termed “the ener- 
getic action” of the Canadian Welfare Council early in September, in 
calling a conference of all Canadian chests and councils and other 
interested organizations to discuss closer co-ordination of civilian 
welfare services which would logically play a large part in any national 
effort to prosecute the war on the home front. 


Appreciation of the valuable contribution to welfare work in 

Vancouver which is being made by Miss Marjorie Bradford, formerly 

assistant to the director of the Canadian Welfare Council, was expressed 

by Mr. Cowan and Mr. Jackson. Miss Bradford became executive 

‘director of the Vancouver Council of Social Agencies and secretary of 

@ the budget committee of the Welfare Federation early in the autumn. 

Mr. Blair Clerk, former campaign manager, took over the direction of 

the Welfare Federation. Dr. George F. Davidson, who resigned to 

become director of welfare services in the provincial government, had 

held the dual responsibility of directing the Council and the Federation, 

and it was felt that owing to the stress of the times there now should 
be a director for each organization. 


During the past year the council initiated or completed many 
significant enterprises in its field. A new division, on leisure time 
activities, was created. In West Vancouver a survey was made and 
recommendations designed to improve some aspects of welfare work 
were submitted. Adoption of an adequate housing programme was 
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asked of the City Council. Steps were taken to counteract any tendency 
to lower the excellent standards of child care in British Columbia. 


Acting promptly to meet an emergency situation last spring, a 
special standing committee on the protection of women was set up and 
civic action secured, whereby a hostel, financed by the city social 
service department, was set up with a competent matron in charge. 


At a particularly busy time, the council stepped into the breach 
when the two local newspapers decided to discontinue their Christmas 
funds. Under the leadership of Mrs. W. S. Buttar, a Christmas exchange 
was operated and funds donated by public-spirited citizens were distri- 
buted. The Christmas cheer committee has been made a standing 
committee of the Council. 


Efforts to deal with the problem of homeless men are continuing. 
In this respect the council’s efforts to create widespread interest in 
Vancouver in the problems of non-residence and migrancy resulted 
in support from many organizations for its recommendations to the 
federal and provincial governments, these having been based on the 
Canadian Welfare Council’s study of the subject. Rai 





Streaks in the Grey 
Clothing Relief 


AT 5 p.m. thé Bureau had a hectic call from Mrs. B—— and her husband, 
a decent borderline pair, struggling valiantly on the edge of need over 
the years. Mr. B. had enlisted, was joining the army in the morning: 
they must see Miss——: would she wait at the office? 


“You see, it’s this w ay, B——’s joined the Highlanders, and he has 
nothing but long underwear. Could you oblige us to pay day? ? 


When the visitor asked her supervisor to “O.K.” a special relief 
issue for B——, that cynical and harrassed individual was cruel enough 
to suggest, “Why, I'd have ‘cut him off’.” 


Letter of Protest 


“I saw where you said the Children’s Aid should administer my money 
because I was iliterat person and would be careless with it and my 
children. I'd have you know that’s a slight on my sainted mother—I am 
the middle of ten children, all born legally.” 
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FAMILY WELFARE 
and RELATED PROBLEMS 





Who Owes Whom A Living? 


HOULD CHILDREN be obliged to support their parents? And, since 
S a husband is legally responsible for his wife’s maintenance, why 

not make the law read “—and vice versa’? Or is the whole matter 
of legal responsibility for one’s relatives just so much “outmoded 
thinking?” 

Stimulating argument for and against the principle of legal respon- 
sibility for relatives was produced at a panel discussion held at a recent 
meeting of the Victoria Council of Social Agencies, over which Mr. 
F. E. Winslow presided as chairman. 


As we endeavour to recreate the scene, Mr. J. H. Creighton traces 
the historical background of the subject. He describes how care of 
offspring in primitive times later extended to strangers under the 
teachings of the Christian Church. In all times parents had assumed 
responsibility for their children, and the children, to some extent, for 
their parents. During the Middle Ages the care of the poor was the 
business of the church, the state assuming responsibility when in 1601 
came the Elizabethan Poor Laws, w hich were not new, but codified 
what was already the practice. They identified and dulinad the depend- 
ent classes and recognized the principle of public concern with relief of 
destitution. Actually, the Elizabethan Poor Laws are the foundation 
of present-day public welfare and social legislation. In certain fields, 
special acts have been passed by Dominion and Provincial Parliaments 
which govern such matters; otherwise the Elizabethan laws still apply, 
in theory at least. 


Mr. Creighton indicates that discussion will deal with six family 
relationships in the matter of legal responsibility for maintenance and 
he describes them thus: 

1. The husband for his wife—the husband has an obligation under criminal 

law for the support of the wife. 

2. The wife for the husband—no legal responsibility. 


Parents for their children to 16 years: it is a criminal offence for parents 
to neglect their children. This holds even if the parents are not married, 
as witness the Unmarried Parents’ Act. 
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4. Children for their parents: Parents’ Maintenance Act. 


Grandparents for their grandchildren: this responsibility has held ever 
since 1601. 


6. Grandchildren for their grandparents: no legal responsibility now. 


Main Points of Discussion 


Miss Lyna Mess thinks that children should not be held legally 
responsible for the maintenance of their parents and she adds that if 
the parent-child relationship i is of any value, children will voluntarily, 
or with a little persuasion, feel a moral obligation to help their parents. 
There has been a Parents’ Maintenance Act in British Columbia since 
1922. In 1933, “teeth” were put into it in the form of a clause providing 
for imprisonment of the offending child. However, that clause appears 
to be enforced so rarely that few have ever heard of its existence. 


Moreover, Miss Mess points out, the Parents’ Maintenance Act 
applies within the province only. This makes its enforcement unjust, 
for nowadays families are not “geographical units” and their members 
are likely to be scattered through the Dominion and elsewhere. Thus, 
a daughter living in British Columbia might be forced by law to 
contribute to the support of her parents while a son or sons living 
outside of that province could not be forced by law to assist. 


Such laws represent “outmoded thinking”—ideas which date back 
to the pre-industrial age when the family performed most of the func- 
tions of life—economic, status-giving, protective, educational, recre- 
ational, religious and affectional. The only family function that remains 
as vigorous as in prior times is the affectional. Sons no longer follow 
the father’s profession or trade as a matter of course; daughters do 
not remain in the home to assist their mothers in household duties. 


Other conditions change. Employment is relatively scarce for a 
man after forty, and more and more men of that age and over are 
becoming permanently unemployed. Therefore, if children are expect- 
ed to provide for their parents, their chances of marriage and having 
families of their own are lessened to an alarming degree. 


Democracy Begins at Home 


Miss Dorothy A. Yates, of the Family Welfare Association, now 
enters the discussion. She does not think that the old family functions 
are outmoded. Some of the bonds may have been weakened, she con- 
cedes, but there are still great strengths in the set-up of family life, 
which neither poverty nor rapid transportation nor the effects of 
present-day civilization can destroy. 


Much is heard of training children for democracy, she continues. 
Surely democracy means not only that everyone has equal rights but 
also that everyone is aware of the rights and needs of others. And, if 
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we are going to think in terms of the welfare of the community and 
the world at large, this thinking will have to begin in the home, with 
training in responsibility to parents and relatives, acceptance of cmmeal 
responsibility which often means the development of personality. 


We speak a good deal of laws, but are not laws simply the crystal- 
lization of common opinions, the making general of standards by which 
most of us would live anyway, and by which we think everyone should 
live, for the sake of our common welfare? Laws are characteristic of 
our national culture, and we take these standards for granted. New 
Canadians, coming, perhaps, from central Europe, do not always 
acquire our standards readily, and here our laws can explain with 
justice and without prejudice what is expected of all citizens. 


Nowadays it is becoming a general feeling that public assistance 
should not be expected until family resources have been fully explored. 
Most recipients of relief ask only for what they need, but there are 
parasites among any such group of people and the law is needed to 
protect the community. 


However, there should be reason in all things. A law which makes 
it incumbent on the children to support their parents must provide for 
the children to keep a fair share of the wages for themselves if they are 
to contribute willingly to the maintenance of their parents. Should too 
great a proportion of their wages be taken, self-preservation will assert 
itself and they will get around the law in some manner. 


Pity the Poor Husband 


Mr. A. H. Hundleby now takes up the case of the husband. He 
recalls that the husband is legally responsible for the maintenance of 
his wife, and declares that there should be a higher moral responsibility 
in the obligation. Like Miss Mess, he thinks that some of our laws and 
customs are outmoded. 


He says: A new slogan has lately sprung up, namely, “equal rights 
for men”,—and why not? The same moral obligations apply to women 
as to men. If a man through sickness or some other reason is unable 
to provide for himself, and his wife has private income or is able to 
earn money, surely she is morally, and should be legally, required to 
assist him.* Mr. Hundleby points out that in the United States the 1930 
census showed ten million women gainfully employed, of which over 
three million were married. Of these three million—13.7 per cent were 
supporting a family; 77 per cent were partially supporting the family; 
10 per cent were merely earning pin money. One-quarter of the 
country’s jobs and three- -quarters of its wealth are held by women, 
80 per cent of the beneficiaries of life insurance are women, while 65 





*It is worth noting that this principle obtains in the province of Quebec. 
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per cent of the savings accounts, 44 per cent of the country ’s utilities 
securities and 40 per cent of the real estate are held by women. 


In 1938, the Christian Science Monitor reported that 27 per 
cent of all working women were married—4,800,000—of whom 


3,500,000 had husbands adequately and gainfully employed. 


He suggests that it is high time that women accepted their respon- 
sibilities for their husbands. 


Rev. Mr. F. Comley, speaking on the relationship of grandchildren 
and grandparents, proclaims his conviction that personal responsibility 
goes farther than the family, that each has responsibility for the well- 
being of all the rest,—his city, his province, his country, and that of 
other countries in the world, and that until we accept such responsi- 
bility we can have no solution to our world problems. Rbk 


Agents of Destiny 
Extract from letter to -— Welfare Bureau: 


“UNLEss you and the government get these allowances fixed up pretty 
soon, you'll just be forcing us younger women into an immortal life.” 


Harried note to D.A.B. Investigator: 


“ON THAT FORM you brought round to check, my husband’s pay master 


has changed our ‘oldest boy into a girl. Will that matter in getting my 
check?” 


Note, on back of envelope to —— Index inquiry: 


“I HAVE my marriage certificate now and the five children on the 
government certificates. The little one was christened on a piece of 
paper by the evangelist last summer.” 


An Undeserted Wife 


“Lt say, Miss, it’s a different war. This time, last war, he was well 
away by this time, and I had my money. This, here he is, just guarding 
a bridge, and I’ve got him still and no special money yet. It’s no wonder 
people call it a phoney war.” 
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CHILD CARE 


AND 


PROTECTION 





The Protection of The Child Refugee” 


XPERT KNOWLEDGE and advice drawn from years of experience in 
E Canadian child-caring work have been placed at the service of 
the Canadian National Committee on Refugees by the special 
committee set up within the Division on Child Care and Protection of 
the Canadian Welfare Council. After earlier discussions of the difficul- 
ties involved, and suggestions as to the best means of procedure where- 
by Canada could assist in the care of child refugees from European 
countries, both groups met in joint conferences in Toronto recently. 
At these conferences, procedures were worked out and suggestions 
submitted as to the standards which might be required by the provinces. 
Those who attended the meeting came from six provinces. Among 
the members of the Council’s committee who were present were repre- 
sentatives of five provincial departments: Miss Laura Holland, C.B.E., 
Vancouver, vice-chairman of the Council’s special committee; Mr. 
T. R. Blaine, Edmonton, Alta.; Miss Elsie Lawson, Winnipeg, Man.,; 
Mr. B. W. Heise, Toronto, Ont.; Dr. Arthur Lessard, Quebec; repre- 
sentatives of ten children’s agencies—the chairman of the committee, 
Mr. R. E. Mills, Toronto; Mrs. Jule Driscoll, Toronto; Mr. B. Beau- 
mont, Hamilton, Ont.; Mr. R. Hubbs, Picton, Ont.; Mrs. V. Hen- 
shaw, Ottawa; Miss Byrd Corbet, Saint John, N.B.; Miss Margaret 
Hall, Miss K. McGuire, Mrs. F. Y. Manson, and Mrs. J. M. Baxter, all 
of Toronto, and Mr. G. H. Corbett of Montreal. Miss Frieda Held, 
Mrs. Baxter, Miss McGuire and Mrs. Hanson represented the Welfare 
Council of Toronto, Mr. Ernest G. F. Vaz, the Federation of Jewish 
Philanthropies, Montreal, and Mr. J. E. Walsh the Federation of 
Catholic Charities, Montreal. Those who represented Councils of 
Social Agencies were Mr. D. J. Thom, K.C., Regina; Mr. A. L. Crossin, 
Winnipeg; Miss Joy Maines, Ottawa; Mr. Allan Mitchell and Mr. C. H. 
Young, Montreal. There 2lso were present Mme. Pierre F. Casgrain, 
chairman of the Council’s Division on F rench-speaking Services, and 
Miss Charlotte Whitton, executive director of the Council. 


*Available as Publication No. 95 from The Canadian Welfare Council. 
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As described in the preceding issue, the immediate project is to 
bring into Canada approximately 100 children over 3 and under 13 years 
old, who are orphans or virtual orphans, and whose homes are already 
broken up by enforced divorce or death of one or both parents. The 
thought is that they should be received into homes in Canada, on a free 
basis if possible, with or without adoption as may be feasible. The 
homes are intended to be permanent. The present project, also, may be 
only a beginning. 

Discussion at the joint conferences in Toronto brought out that, 
while the job to be done is not materially different from that of 
providing homes for our own homeless children, it is made more diffi- 
cult by the unfamiliar racial and cultural background and difference 
in language, and also by the serious ambiguity of the legal status of 
the child refugees. Possibly this is offset in some measure by the pre- 
sumably better type of children and by the unusual emotional urge to 
offer them homes. 

The requirements of the job will be almost identical with those 
familiar to Canadian child-placing workers, and the standards and 
procedures worked out through long years of experience will be not 
less needed than for our own Canadian children. It follows that the 
work of placement and supervision should be done by qualified child- 
placing workers, familiar with and using good Canadian practice. It is 
possible that the better type of placement agency in Canada would be 
willing to donate their services for this purpose. It seems that this 
would be the better way of obtaining such service, providing that the 
whole process is adequately safeguarded in other ways. 

Presuming that placement can be effected, there will undoubtedly 
be a continuing responsibility until the last child is satisfactorily and 
permanently disposed of. 

Moreover, a proportion of the children are likely to be found to 
need care other than can be obtained by free home placement, which 
will call for the making of responsible decisions and serious expendi- 
tures. Obviously, the discussions emphasized, there must be a respon- 
sible and actuarily solvent body in charge to see the work through, no 
matter how the technical placement and supervision service is obtained. 


Two Ways of Handling Project 

There appear to be only two ways in which Canada could assume 
responsibility for these 100 (or more) refugee children. The people in 
their corporate capacity, through their government, conceivably 
might undertake the task, but there are constitutional and other special 
difficulties, as well as, seemingly, lack of desire or intention in this 
direction on the part of the government. The only other way in which 
the people of Canada could assume this responsibility is in their private 
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capacity through voluntary service. This would mean that all the 
people of Canada who are so inclined would be given an opportunity 
to participate in and contribute to a voluntary association for the 
purpose. Any other arrangement would seem to‘be placing onus upon 
certain groups in the Dominion and not upon Canada as a whole. 


The first question raised by the provinces is, what guarantee is 
there that these children will not become public charges? Also, pro- 
vincial immigration legislation in all the provinces except British 
Columbia and Saskatchewan requires that certain stipulations be 
complied with. 

Juvenile immigration in the past acquired proportions and ex- 
hibited problems that first compelled the enactment of provincial 
regulating legislation and later created so much opposition that it was 
entirely prohibited for children under fourteen years of age. 


One of the chief problems in the project is the lack of definiteness 
as to the legal status of the refugee children in question. They are 
without adequate guardianship. On the social side is the fact that 
experience has taught that sound applications for adoption of strangers’ 
children are not normally available for children past infancy. 


The prolonged stay of the children in camp care in England, 
together with the terrible psychological experiences through which 
they have come, must have left serious scars upon their personalities. 


The emotional appeal of the barbarous situation and the cruel 
plight of the children is expected to make homes available that other- 
wise would be closed to adoption, but this would seem to be a shaky 
basis for adoption. The emotional urge cannot be expected to be 
effective very long, and then the same criteria must apply as if it had 
not existed. 


Good Canadian standards, which should prevail, involve as thor- 
ough as possible appraisal and understanding of the child before place- 
ment, and also of the homes offered; the most careful fitting of the 
home to the needs of the child, and close and continuous supervision 
after placement to assist in the adjustment of the parties, and, if neces- 
sary, to remove the child and try some other care. 


The first of these requirements will offer unusual difficulties as 
significant data concerning the children will be hard to obtain, their 
homes and families being inaccessible. The scheme of developing 
Canadian refugee work in England should greatly facilitate this aspect 
of sound placement in Canada. The lack of some such tie-up was one 
of the causes of difficulty in the old juvenile immigration. Competent 
physical and psychological tests are absolutely essential and must be 
insisted upon, together with complete as possible analysis of personality 
by those who have cared for the child in camp. 
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Definition of Actuarial Solvency 

As to “actuarial solvency”, it is felt that there should be assurance 
as to funds to cover necessary administrative expenses as long as the 
responsibility shall last, which would be until either 18 or 21 years of 
age. Such expenses should include the cost of organization for obtaining 
the necessary histories and examinations overseas. The funds also should 
be sufficient to cover any outlay in the care, maintenance, transporta- 
tion, etc., of children that may reasonably be expected to be necessary 
to see the work through to a successful conclusion. An adjustment of 
a study made by the Children’s Aid Society of Toronto, to serve for a 
graduation age of 18 years, places the figure at $800 each, this including 
outlay for ordinary maintenance and for maintenance of those who 
might find their way into public institutions, hospitals and the like. 


As to the necessity of a responsible body to see the work through, 
it is held essential that the administrative person of such a body should 
be thoroughly familiar with child-placing standards and procedures, 
so that she can satisfy herself that the persons or agencies to whom the 
actual field work is delegated are giving adequate service and so that 
decisions with reference to changes in type of care, etc., may be 
intelligently made. 


Realizing that, with the best will and effort in the world, it is 
hardly probable, especially under war conditions, that any large num- 
ber of suitable homes can be assured in Canada, and that even if the 
homes were available, it is questionable whether there is any large 
number of refugee children in England for whom such migration and 
placement would be a sound and justifiable social service, the commit- 
tee of the Council explored other possibilities through which Canada 
could help. 


Being convinced that Canadians should be helping a larger number 
of child refugees than the migration project alone would absorb, the 
committee of the Canadian Welfare Council urged as an additional 
project Canadian work for refugee children in England by the Na- 
tional Committee on Refugees and the Canadian Committee of the 
Save the Children Fund. Such a co-ordinated Canadian movement oper- 
ating through refugee centres, camps and hostels overseas, would bring 
succour to a large number of children whose status is uncertain, and 
who, for various reasons, are not suitable for migration at present. 
Constructive help could be given towards working out the best solu- 
tions in individual cases, in some looking toward family rehabilitation 
and repatriation or, perhaps, eventual immigration to Canada as family 
groups. Not only would this add tremendously to the numbers of 
refugees that could be served, but it would facilitate greatly the sound 
selection and preparation of individual child refugees for placement 
in Canada. 
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A Rural Health Programme 


HE HUMAN race depends upon the land for food and drink, 
clothing, shelter and fuel, for these have their origin in the soil 
and are produced from it by the husbandry and industry of 

man. 


Today we are living in a state of physical, mental and spiritual 
emergency in Canada, and the need to maintain and develop our 
national efficiency is greater than ever before. Recognizing that 
efficiency and steady morale depend upon health, the military authori- 
ties in this country have set up exacting physical and mental standards 
for those who would join our fighting forces. It is equally important 
that we who remain at home develop our efficiency and strengthen 
our morale. 


For not only must we carry on the work of those who have left, 
but we must be prepared to take leadership during the post-war period 
of reconstruction, a task for which we shall need healthy bodies, 
stable, clear thinking minds, firm faith, and knowledge of some goal 
for which to steer. Our immediate duties are first, conservation of 
health and all other natural resources, and secondly, education leading 
to practical preparation for the future. 


Realizing that agriculture is one of the fundamental industries of 
any country, at war even more than in peace, and that a healthy, effi- 
cient rural population is essential to the success of that industry, the 
Maternal and Child Hygiene Division has been developing plans to 
stimulate studies on family health relative to the rural community. 
In the Province of Quebec, the Rural Adult Education Service of 
McGill University is collaborating with the division; in the Province 
of Ontario, assistance has been promised from the Ontario Department 
of Agriculture, Women’s Institute branch and agricultural represent- 
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ative branch, from the Ontario Departments of Health, Welfare and 
Education. ei is hoped that studies in other provinces may follow later. 
The present suggestion, a school for health leaders, is designed to 
bring the greatest amount of knowledge to the greatest number of 
people in the least expensive way. The plan is, roughly, as follows: 


Training Leaders 


The aim of the course is to train leaders from a number of rural 
communities so that they can return to lead discussions in the study of 
their own community needs and resources in the field of family health. 
The result hoped for would be the formulation of some plan for action 
which would be more satisfactory than those carried out in rural 
areas at the present time. 


The method of teaching family health in the community to mem- 
bers enrolled in a school for health leaders is suggested below: 


Following on a newspaper or radio “build up”, every organized 
lay group within a reasonable area is invited to be represented at a 
meeting at which committees dealing with programme, arrangements, 
speakers and leaders, publicity, registration and pre-conference study 
are set up to organize the school. 


A delegate would be elected by every organized group in each 
village if possible, but failing that, by each municipality. Each dele- 
gate should be willing to carry out a certain amount of pre-conference 
study in relation to conditions in his or her own locality. The delegates 
would then meet at the district centre for about two days of intensive 
study. 


The programme during those two days would be carried out by 
several persons qualified to deal with various aspects of the family 
health problem and would be designed to demonstrate how a thorough 
study of the needs and resources of the represented communities 


should be made. 


For instance, the first morning could be devoted to a series of 
fifteen-minute talks followed by small discussion groups on community 
organization for health through the family, through other institutions 
such as the church and school, and through the public authority. 
Another session could be devoted to the techniques for securing com- 
munity action—the importance of a health survey, various types of 
adult education activities, visual education aids and so on. The health 
needs of the district represented could be discussed in relation to the 
ideal health programme for the family, community and province. To 
add interest to the porceedings, the delegates could make a tour of 
health services in the centre, including hospital, health unit, child 
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welfare station, Victorian Order of Nurses, water filtration plant and 
so forth. 


Plans for Action 


On the last day of the conference, a continuing committee should 
be appointed, and each delegate should leave with this committee his or 
her plans. for immediate action in relation to the group or municipality 
represented. Local studies or group discussions led by the delegate 
should produce interesting conclusions. Each local group should be 
encouraged to formulate what seems to its members a workable plan 
for better utilization of existing resources or for a different organiza- 
tion which might work out more satisfactorily. 


After these decentralized studies have been completed by all 
groups, a planning conference in the form of a health fair would 
bring the results of study together so that citizens of the whole dis- 
trict could make plans to improve the local situation. The continuing 
committee of interested citizens from time to time would be expected 
to encourage the progress of these plans until the desired result is 
secured. jas 


On the Book Shelves 


AMONG RECENT publications of the Children’s Bureau, U.S. Department 
of Labor, Washington, D.C., are the following: — 


“Selected List of Publications.” June 1, 1939. The publications in- 
cluded in this selected list are all those of recent issue and such 
older reports as are still of value because of unchanged conditions 
or lack of other material on the subjects treated. Single copies of 
most of the reports may be had free from the Children’s Bureau. 


“List of References on Foster-Home Care.” January, 1939. 


“List of References on Institutional Care of Dependent Children.” 
June, 1939. 


“Development of a Leisure-Time Program in Small Cities and Towns.” 
Ella Gardner. 1937. For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C. Price 5 cents. 
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LEISURE TIME 
and GROUP WORK 





Yes, School Boards Are Human 


CHOOL BOARDS occasionally come to be regarded as sets of hard- 
S hearted obstructionists by recreation workers who are out to 
obtain use of school buildings for group activities. However, 
it is just as well to remember that they have strict responsibilities, that 
they are the trustees of public monies voted for the education of the 
youth of the community and are the custodians of the community’s 
school property. It is not unusual, of course, for people who have 
responsibilities to have critics as well. And as a general rule, the first 
duty of a critic is to make sure of the facts before criticizing. 


Suppose that the members of the school board believe that the 
school buildings should not be used by the community. What, then, 
is the best way to convert them? A general outline of procedure is 
suggested here. 

First, find out if local groups w ould like to use school buildings, 
and if any have sought permission to do so. Discover what approaches 
have been made in the past, whether any groups are using the build- 
ings and, if so, whether the conditions are satisfactory. A question- 
naire can be sent out to all who are interested in the subject, and a 
meeting may be called to discuss the answers. In this way it is possible 
to obtain a fair idea of the groups which can make use of schools to 
advance their programmes, and to enlist the support of other groups. 


The next step will be to collect the following information from 
the groups wishing to use school premises: the number of groups; 
their names; how many are composed of men or boys and how many 
of women or girls; the average age and the number in each group, 
the type of programme; the kind of leadership; how much the group 
can afford to pay; the accommodation required; present extent of 
school use, if any. 


Chart Method Recommended 


This information should be compiled in the style of a chart. It 
should tell either a story that warrants further action or one that 
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indicates that the whole matter should be dropped. If action is 
indicated, it brings us up to the “Big Push”. 

Now—set down all the information in a neatly typed chart like 
a railroad timetable so that one can see at a glance what are the prob- 
lems facing each organization and where the school board could help. 
Then summarize each chart. Next, arrange for each member of the 
school board to be called on and the whole situation explained care- 
fully to him with the aid of the chart, and that he be asked for his 
careful consideration when the question is brought up at a board 
meeting. Send a formal request to the school board asking that a com- 
mittee be appointed to meet representatives from the organizations 
concerned to study ways and means of solving this important com- 
munity problem. A copy of the chart could be enclosed with the 
letter. 


The main procedure may appear elementary; nevertheless, a clear- 
cut case must be built up in order to win attention from any group 
whether it be a school board or the committee in charge of an enter- 
tainment. 

The method described here was successful with the school board 
of a large city in eastern Canada. For when it was brought to the 
attention of the board that 41 groups comprising 800 individuals wished 
to use school facilities but were unable to pay the existing rates, and 
that 31 groups with membership of 755 which were using school 
facilities were carrying on with great difficulty, the board immediately 
reduced deposits by 50 per cent, period rates by 40 per cent and made 
sweeping changes in methods of payment. Stanley Rough. 





Our Neighbour’s Children - « + continued from page 9 


And, finding that of 75 million adults in the United States, 36 
million did not finish elementary school, the Conference recorded its 
conviction that it was ‘“‘a primary responsibility of our democracy to 
establish and provide a fair educational opportunity for every child.” 
And that responsibility the Conference then sought to have assured by 
a nationally conceived, and_ nationally reinforcing programme of 
education that would rise above local economic and other disadvantages 
to assure reasonable education for every child. 


Can Recreation be Regimented? 

The increasing social significances of the use of leisure time and 
the growing influence of commercial recreation were recognized in 
the Conference’s finding that recreation and leisure time developments 
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“should be recognized as a public responsibility on a par with 
responsibility for education and health”, which caused a real dust-up 
in the gathering. 


In the United States, as in Canada, voluntary effort has probably 
participated in greater, comparative degree in this field than in any 
other, and there was undoubtedly a strong current of opinion, as there 
would be in Canada and the United Kingdom, as to whether too great 
public responsibility in this field would not tend to formalize what 
should really be man’s “free time to play” and rob it of much of the 
spontaneity that comes from encouragement of the group’s own 
efforts, rather than their organization, direction and financing from 
public funds. 


If, anywhere, free people are to find and express their freedom, 
is it not to be in their play? There is a fine point there for other 
democracies than the United States; there are greater issues involved 
than that of who shall pay for play facilities. 


Social Services, a Secondary Defence 


And, then, so unlike the welfare conferences to which we have 
grown accustomed, the meetings gradually “narrowed in” to dis- 
cussion of children under special handicaps, children in minority 
groups, and social services for children. 


“Social services”, said the report, in an enormous leap from the 
Conference of 1929, “furnish the means by which society helps to 
meet the special neeeds of children whose w ellbeing cannot be fully 
assured by their families and by those community services that are 
intended for all children alike”. 


Then, the Conference proved its true democracy again in another 
vigorous exchange, which would have been even more colourful in 
Canada, for, said the Report “the local public welfare department 
should be equipped to provide all essential social services to children, 
either directly or through utilizing the resources of other agencies”. In 
the United Kingdom and Canada, in tradition as in practice, the very 
minority of the child, his helplessness, his inability to be vocal have 
been their own argument for retention in the statutes of all the 
provinces, of the participation of the citizen, in a partnership with the 
state, in the care and protection of the child. Those provinces, whose 
welfare services for children would be ranked as the highest in the 
Dominion, as those which have retained, as a vital and major force, 
the participation of citizen interest, the partnership of the voluntary 
agency, with statutorily defined participation of official action and of 
public funds. 


Canada’s system of child protection is somewhat unique, and it 
combines, in a peculiarly happy and democratic way, the freedom 
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of citizen action with assurance of public responsibility. There is always 
a grave danger to democracy itself, in any development that might 
foreshadow a general guardianship, held by the state, for enlarging 
groups of children and of youth. Only the temper of the state is 
guaranty against misuse; there is some strength i in having that guardian- 
ship diffused, under a common system, however, over large groups of 
responsible and superv ised citizens. 


The Judiciary not a Social Service 

In this phase of the Conference’s work, another conclusion of 
fundamental importance in a democracy came in the session which 
decided that the Juvenile Courts should be “relieved of cases not 
involving adjudication of custody or guardianship, enforcement of 
responsibility of adults towards children or treatment of serious 
delinquency”. In other words, the courts, it was implied, would cease 
to be executive social agencies, and revert to the true function of the 
judiciary in a democracy,—a socialized and humane interpretation of 
the law. 


The Price of Freedom 


It was indeed a Conference that was different, this latest meeting 
of our neighbour’s about his children. 


All through it, there was this realization that a price now had to 
be paid for keeping this freedom, and that price was to be the 
assumption of the responsibility by the state as a whole, of those needful 
things which would allow free men to live their lives under conditions 
oommmaia with the dignity and aspirations of free men. 


And our neighbour did not seem afraid, though, like us, uncertain 
to some degree, just where next to tread, just what direction to seek. 
With his report, we, too, might write—“It is to the everlasting credit 
of this democracy that, despite the strains of the past decade, we have 
not only maintained our social institutions and public services, but 
have improved some of them.” And, at war though we are, we, too, 
might pledge ourselves with our neighbour and our near friend, “to do 
now those things that can be done now, and to plan those that must 
be left for the morrow”, to the end that democracy—our democracy— 
will flourish as “citizens have faith in the integrity of their fellow men, 
and capacity to co-operate with them in advancing the ends of personal 
and social living.” C.W. 
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Les Oeuvres de 


Charité Canadiennes-francaises 
* 


WITH THE FRENCH’SPEAKING SERVICES 











L’Ecole et le Service Social 


M. Louis Charbonneau, éditeur des manuels de classe frangais pour 
le Ministére de Education de la province d’Ontario, président des 
Sociétés Fédérées Saint-Jean-Baptiste d’Ontario et président de la 
Chambre de Commerce Junior d’Ottawa, nous apporte aujourd’ hui le 
témoignage non seulement d’un éducateur, mais aussi celui d'un citoyen 
qui se dévoue activement a de nombreuses oeuvres sociales. 


On a défini le service social: l’ensemble des efforts visant 

a) a soulager les souffrances provenant de la misere (c’est I’assis- 
tance palliative); 

b) a replacer les individus et les familles dans des conditions 
normales d’existence (c’est l’assistance curative); 

c) a prévenir les fléaux sociaux (c’est l’assistance préventive); 

d) a améliorer les conditions sociales et a élever le niveau de 
existence (c’est l’assistance constructive). 


Le but de lécole n’est pas de soulager les miséres physiques de 
enfant ou de sa famille. Cependant les systémes d’éducation moderne 
s’occupent de plus en plus du bien-étre physique des enfants et parfois 
méme de celui de leurs parents afin d’assurer et de favoriser son édu- 
cation intellectuelle et morale. 


Puisque l’enfant est un organisme en croissance, l’école doit étre 
un milieu qui contribuera, dans la plus grande mesure possible, a son 
bien-étre physique. L’école doit aussi encourager la formation d’habi- 
tudes qui assurent la conservation de la santé: habitudes se rapportant 
a la bonne alimentation, aux exercises physiques et a la propreté. De la 
Pécole a été amenée a coopérer avec les organisations d’assistance 
publique pour procurer des secours matériels aux éléves qui en ont 
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besoin. L’inspection médicale des enfants, les distributions gratuites de 
vétements, d’aliments ou de médicaments, autant de services scolaires 
qu’on peut classer sous le titre d’assistance palliative ou d’assistance 
curative. Les systémes scolaires étendent continuellement ces services 
selon l’étendue de leurs moyens financiers, non seulement par esprit de 
charité chrétienne mais pour augmenter I’efficacité de l’enseignement. 


Le Role de Ecole 

Cependant c’est a l’assistance préventive et constructive que Vécole 
contribue davantage par son organisation, ses programmes et son 
enseignement. 


Toute une école d’éducateurs a prétendu que I’instruction pu- 
blique doit étre organisée au profit de l’individu plutot qu’au bénéfice 
de la société. D’aprés eux, l’enfant possédant une personnalité distincte, 
il faut développer au plus haut degré ses capacités latentes indépendam- 
ment des besoins de la société ou des services que l’individu peut lui 
rendre. 


Une autre école soutient que le bien-étre de la société est le seul 
but que doit poursuivre un systéme d’éducation. C’est un service 
public: il doit viser au bien public. Il doit atteindre cependant tous les 
individus afin de les préparer tous a jouer un role dans la société. 


La contradiction n’est qu’apparente. Le point de vue individualiste 
et le point de vue social s’harmonisent parfaitement. L’école doit dé- 
velopper les capacités latentes de chaque enfant en vue de son bien- 
étre personnel en méme temps qu’au bénéfice de la société dont il fait 
partie. 


L’enfant est un étre sociable. I] vient au monde dans une société 
organisée: la famille. 


En grandissant il se rend compte qu’il fait partie de plusieurs autres 
unités sociales. I] lui serait impossible, méme s'il le voulait, d’éviter 
toute participation a la vie commune. II est sociable par nature. Au 
début de son existence il dépend des services de ses parents et de ceux 
qui l’entourent. Cette deépendance s’accroit avec Page. Il devient un 
membre utile de la société quand il entre pleinement et librement dans 
activité des groupes sociaux auxquels il appartient. C’est par cette 
participation a la vie sociale que ses aptitudes et ses talents trouvent le 
meilleur emploi et la meilleure chance de se développer. II s’ensuit que 
le bien individuel de l’éléve n’est pas opposé au bien de la société. En 
développant ses tendances sociales, l’enfant poursuit son éducation 
individuelle de la maniére la plus efficace. En d’autres termes en se 
préparant a jouer un role utile et efficace dans la société, l'enfant se 
prépare a mettre en valeur, a leur maximum d’efficacité, tous ses talents 
€t toutes ses aptitudes. En se préparant a contribuer au bonheur de la 
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société, il contribue a |’édification de son propre bonheur. Ainsi com- 
prise, l'éducation est donc éminemment un service social. 





Cette vérité théorique généralement admise aujourd’hui par tous 
les éducateurs, voyons briévement comment elle est mise en pratique 
dans les systémes d’éducation de nos provinces canadiennes. 


L’Orientation Scolaire 


Tout d’abord, un nombre d’écoles toujours grandissant rend un 
service social d’un prix inestimable par un examen médical et psycho- 
logique approfondi des éléves qui leur sont confiés. Cela permet d’adap- 
ter l’enseignement a la taille de l’individu et de le préparer plus sire- 
ment a une tache que celui-ci pourra remplir efficacement pour son 
propre bien et pour le bien de la société. C'est le travail merveilleux de 
Porientation scolaire que prépare |’orientation professionnelle. Donner 
a un éléve l’alimentation intellectuelle qui lui convient, c’est un acte 
de miséricorde spirituelle assimilable aux actes de miséricorde tempo- 
relle, que consistent a donner a manger a ceux qui ont faim et a vetir 
ceux qui sont nus. C’est un service social profitable a la fois a l'individu, 
a sa famille, a l’école qu’il fréquente et a la société dont il est appelé a 
devenir un membre actif et utile. 





L’ensemble de l’enseignement, quel qu'il soit, est aussi un service 
social. Tout enrichissement de l’individu est un enrichissement de la 
société dont il fera partie. Plus les écoles améliorent leurs programmes 
et leurs méthodes plus elles sont utiles a la société, plus elles lui fournis- 
sent cette assistance préventive et constructive mentionnée plus haut. 


Mais il est une branche de l’enseignement que |’on peut considérer 
comme étant plus spécifiquement du civisme. Cet enseignement reléve 
a la fois de la religion, de la morale, de histoire, de la géographie et de 
l’étude des événements actuels. On peut dire que ces matiéres ont tou- 
jours fait partie des programmes d’études pour leur valeur pratique 
aussi bien que pour leur valeur éducative. Mais on se rend compte de 
plus en plus qu’elles constituent un ensemble cohérent de connaissances & 
qui contribue plus immédiatement a la formation du futur citoyen. Si 
bien que dans certaines provinces, dans l'Ontario notamment, les pro- 
grammes d’études ont groupé ces disciplines sous un titre unique qui en 
indique le but: les sciences sociales. 

I] n’est pas question, a l’école primaire, de donner aux enfants un 
cours théorique d’économie politique ou sociale. II s’agit simplement 
d’inculquer a chaque enfant, dés son bas age, des habitudes de socia- 
bilité et certaines notions élémentaires sur la société dont il fait partie 
et sur les devoirs et les responsabilités de ses membres. 


Voyons comment cela peut se faire dés les premiéres années de 
classe. 
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La premiére notion a inculquer c’est celle de la famille, cellule 
fondamentale de la société, groupement d’individus dépendant les uns 
des autres et travaillant, chacun a sa maniére au bien-étre et au confort 
des autres membres, partageant les bonheurs et les malheurs communs, 
accomplissant chacun une tache particuliére. 


Dans sa vie scolaire |’enfant vient en contact avec d’autres enfants 
qui appartiennent comme lui a une famille. Il comprendra ainsi que la 
société se compose de familles dépendant les unes des autres pour jouir 
des bienfaits de la vie civilisée. Il observera ceux qui rendent service a 
sa famille: l’épicier, le boulanger, le laitier, le facteur, le policier, l’ins- 
tituteur, le médecin. I] constatera que ces citoyens quittent leur famille 
chaque jour, comme son pére le fait, pour rendre service a la com- 
munauté. 

De la petite agglomeration rurale ou urbaine, l’esprit de léléve 
sera emmené progressivement a considérer, par étude de Vhistoire et 
de la géographie, des groupements plus considérables, le comté, la pro- 
vince, le pays, ’humanité toute entiére. C’est un travail long et pro- 
gressif qu’il est impossible d’esquisser ici, méme briévement. L’impor- 
tant, c’est que cette étude soit pratiquée et “vécue”, basée sur des 
notions que les enfants acquiérent par l’observation de la réalité, par 
lenseignement de leurs maitres et par la lecture. 


La Formation Civique 

Pour contribuer au “service social” l’école ne doit pas seulement 
donner de l’instruction civique, et cela dés les premiéres années de 
classe; elle doit surtout donner une formation civique qui consiste a 
inculquer les qualités qui forment le bon citoyen: les respect des droits 
des autres, le désir de rendre service, la reconnaissance envers ses bien- 
faiteurs, la franchise, l’esprit de travail et, en un mot, toutes les vertus 
morales qui doivent diriger homme dans ses rapports avec ses 
semblables. 

Tel est lenseignement civique que doit donner |’école primaire. 
En le donnant elle rend un service social d’un prix inestimable en 
formant des citoyens conscients de leurs responsabilités et disposés a 
contribuer au bien-étre de leurs semblables. 





Toujours de l’Avant! 
Ts SEMBLE étre le message du Conseil des Oeuvres de Montréal 


qui vient de publier son quatri¢me rapport annuel. 


Le roéle d’un conseil des oeuvres se résume en effet en ces trois 
mots: union, collaboration, coopération. Ce rdle, comme il est difficile 
a interpréter! La grande masse du public se figure que expression 
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oeuvre sociale équivaut a oeuvre d’assistance, oeuvre de charité, et a 
leurs yeux ne sont dignes du titre d’oeuvre que les organisations qui 
peuvent a grand renfort de statistiques, prouver qu’elles ont secouru 
tant et tant de personnes. Les oeuvres d’assistance pure font un travail 
magnifique, de cela il n’y a pas a douter. Mais si dans une région dé- 
terminée nous voulons atteindre toutes les miséres, envisager tous les 
problémes humains n’y a-t-il pas lieu d’avoir un organisme “ou toutes 
les oeuvres se rencontrent, mettent leur expérience en commun, pro- 
fitent du passé et préparent l’avenir?” Voila bien la mission que s’est 
donnée le Conseil des Oeuvres de Montréal, et a laquelle il se dévoue 
depuis six ans. 


Le Travail des Comités 


Le Conseil des Oeuvres signale le travail de deux comités qui 
furent trés actifs au cours de l’année derniére. Ce sont le Comité Exé- 
cutif et le Comité de l’Inventaire. Au premier fut attribuée la tache 
d’étudier la gestion des oeuvres et de considfirer, pour ensuite en aviser 
la Fédération, les demandes des oeuvres qui désirent s’affilier 4 cette 
derniére bénéficier de ses subsides. L’Exécutif donna aussi son attention 
a certains problémes difficiles dont la solution s’impose, entre autres 
celui de la Fille-mére. 


Au Comité de l’Inventaire revint ’honneur de préparer un Réper- 
toire des oeuvres sociales qui desservent la population de langue fran- 
caise de la Métropole. Cet “instrument d’entre-aide dont on ne saurait 
mesurer d’avance l’utilité,” rendra certainement des services inappré- 
ciables a tous, simples particuliers et dirigeants d’oeuvres. Il est a 
espérer qu'il concourra a mettre les oeuvres en relation les unes avec 
les autres, et les poussera a adhérer au Conseil des Oeuvres qui est 
lorganisme vivificateur qui animera le zéle de toutes et de chacune.* 


Le Fichier Central des Oeuvres dont le travail est lié a celui du 
Conseil des Oeuvres démontre graphiquement que les demandes de 
renseignements qu’on lui a fait, et que le nombre de cas qu’il a pu 
identifier, ont sensiblement augmenté au cours de 1939. 


Le Conseil déplore que la guerre lui ait enlevé son ancien directeur, 
le lieutenant-colonel H.-L. de Martigny, qui pendant nombre d’années 
présida aux destinées du Conseil des Oeuvres. M. de Martigny fut aussi 
un grand ami de la Section frangaise du Conseil du Bien-Etre Social, 
et nous joignons nos regrets a ceux de ses amis. M.H. 





*En vente au Conseil des Oeuvres, 477, rue Saint-Francois-Xavier, Montreal. 

















News from the National Federation of 
Kindergarten, Nursery School and 
Kindergarten-Primary ‘Teachers 


The Five-Year-Old Child 


66 IVE CANDLES on a birthday cake—symbolic of the typical Kin- 

F dergarten age—”. With these words, Mr. A. B. Lucas, assistant 

superintendent of London Public Schools, introduced his sub- 

iect “The Child of Five” at the December meeting of the London 
Froebel Society. 


Mr. Lucas described four vital aspects of the Kindergarten child’s 
development: Physical growth, mental development, social adjustment 
and emotional control. In each case he pointed out known facts which 
might act to guide the Kindergarten teacher in arranging her pro- 
gramme to meet developmental needs. 


With regard to physical development he spoke of the speed with 
which the nervous system and brain approach maturity, stating that 
while bodily growth is at five years only 38 per cent complete, the 
growth of the nervous system is 88 per cent complete. He noted that 
sense perception at five years is as acute as that of the adult and motor 
development has progressed to the point where deft hand action is 
possible. So, we are reminded, the child has a body that is growing 
and he needs to use it effectively. 


Turning to an examination of mental development, Mr. Lucas 
pointed out how between two and five years the child has been gather- 
ing facts about the world around him. Mr. Lucas suggested that 
standard mental tests give us a clue as to the stage he has reached.’ By 
three years he had learned to do such things as distinguish the parts of 
his body, name familiar objects, know his last name; by four he could 
distinguish different shapes, count pennies, recognize simple colours, 
distinguish pretty from ugly; and by five years he can perform such 
skills? as folding paper diametrically and horizontally according to 
directions, copy simple block constructions, and imitate simple line 
drawings. So the Kindergarten child’s knowledge is considerable, 
though unorganized. The Kindergarten must arrange to add further 


 -1Binet Test, revised. 
2Ontario School Ability Examination. 
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intellectual experiences, stimulate the child to seek knowledge, and to 
use his growing ability in creative enterprise. 


Mr. Lucas emphasized that in social development the child moves 
bv scages, only gradually reaching the point where he is able to enjoy 
participation in a large group; that he has to try out different ways of 
approaching children. The Kindergarten, we are reminded, has a double 
responsibility in this field, to offer the child opportunity to adjust him- 
self to others and to preserve his individuality. 


Finally we are given a glimpse of the five-year-old’s emotional 
behaviour:—Anger is expressed in fitful acts, often violent but short- 
lived, and the child of five is susceptible to a vast array of stimuli cap- 
able of arousing fear. However, the five-year-old is on the way to 
learning how to express emotion in a socially-acceptable manner. 


Studies in mental hygiene, Mr. Lucas reported, have shown that 
inadequate guidance in early emotional life has given rise to serious 
maladjustment at the adult level. Here again, we are reminded of a 
Kindergarten responsibility, namely, to teach emotional control and 
expression. 


So Mr. Lucas sums up the objective of the Kindergarten as pro- 
viding an atmosphere conducive toward the fulfilling of that most 
desired attainment of human development,—‘“a worthy member of 
society.” 


Following this report, it might be interesting to note very briefly 
some facts that come to us from the Iowa Child Welfare Research 
Station.® Six hundred preschool children were tested regularly during 
their four years’ attendance at the Research Station. The results, we 
learn, showed an average gain of twenty I.Q. points during this 
preschool attendance. 


The implication is obvious—can environment change the I.Q.? 
An experiment was arranged to examine this problem under carefully 
controlled conditions. Fifty-nine preschool children resident in an 
orphanage were divided into two groups. One attended a “Preschool” 
while the other continued the normal life of the orphanage. Mental 
tests were administered regularly. After a four-month period the test 
results gave evidence of a growing difference in the abilities of the two 
groups. While the average I.Q. of the group attending school, in- 
creased, that of the other group decreased. The longer the period of 
attendance in one or other situation, the greater the change. 


What does this mean? 





3Harold M. Skeels, Ruth Updegraff, Beth L. Wellman, and Harold M. Williams, A. 
Study of Environmental Stimulation: An Orphanage Preschool Project. University of Iowa 
Studies: Studies in Child Welfare, XV (1938), No. 4. 175 pp. Beth Wellman, “‘The Effect of 


ce oaee Attendance upon the IQ,” Journal of Experimental Education, V (19386—87), 
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To jump to the conclusion that early educational environment 
actually affects mental capacity per se is neither warranted nor neces- 
sary. A simple and more useful interpretation immediately suggests 
itself, namely, that a programme of activity arranged by educational 
specialists taps mental potentialities not otherwise touched, that the 
mental capacity of the child of two to five years like that from six 
onwards is ready for action—to be turned into abilities and skills which 
can come only through the proper stimulation in an adequate environ- 
ment. 


This challenge makes it necessary that, first and foremost, each 
Kindergarten and nursery school teacher check up on her understand- 
ing of the known facts concerning mental capacity, its potentialities 
and its measurement; secondly, that she view her own practices in 
terms of these facts. 





Note: The next two articles of the Bulletin will be devoted to a discussion of mental 
development and mental measurement and its implications for the nursery school and 
the Kindergarten. 


Concurrently a report will appear on “Reading Readiness in the Kindergarten.” 





Book News 


For those whose spare minutes must be spent profitably these are 
recommended. 


Harrison, M. L. “Reading Readiness” (2nd Edition). Houghton, 1939. 
This edition includes the extension of the programme, and deals 
with readiness for the thinking side of reading. 


Osborne, E. G. “Widening Horizons in Parent Education.” Teachers 
College Record, Oct. 1939. “It is still as true today as it ever was 
that the experiences of the child in his home are the ones that are 
basic to all later development.” 


Boyle, K. “The Youngest Camel.” Little, Brown & Co., 1939. A story 
of a most conceited camel who finally learns humility and polite- 
ness. Illustrations in colour and line. 


Keliber, A. V. “The World They Live In.” Child Study, Fall, 1939. 
“Shall we have children see war films and newsreels of bombings 
and horrors? . . . We have to be guided by the child’s growth, 
and his appetite for experience.” 


Gerson, A. J. “Teacher Growth Through the Arts.” Understanding 
the Child, Jan. 1940. “The teacher is effective as a teacher to the 
extent that she is effective as a person.” 
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Abbott, J. W. “Beginning School.” Understanding the Child, Jan. 
1940. “One child expressed this . . . after her first day at school, 
‘Now I have found something I can be happy at until I’m married’.” 


Hunt, E. H. “What do we do about Music for Young Children?” 
Progressive Education, Jan. 1940. 


The 1940 Yearbook of the National Association for the Study of 
Education is now available. Its subject is Intelligence: Its Nature 
and Nurture. As those whose particular job it is to “nurture” 
intelligence, we should take this opportunity to learn of the latest 
experimental discoveries on children’s learning. 


“Activities and Materials for Different Ages.” The New Era, Nov. 
1939. A handy description of play activities accompanied by lists of 
required materials—useful for home, camp or school. 


Schonell, F. J. “Backward Readers.” The New Era, Dec. 1939. “For 
young children and backward readers the selection of material is of 
paramount importance.” 


Any member w ishing to read descriptions of war time measures in 
the field of education abroad, will be rewarded by reading the Decem- 
ber issue of The New Era. 


Teachers’ Note Book 


Federation members will be interested in the following announce- 
ment: — 

The Kindergarten section of the Ontario Educational Asso- 
ciation meets in convention at Wycliffe College, Toronto, on 
Thursday and Friday, March 28th and 29th, 1940 (note change 
of date). 


A progressive programme for the modern Kindergarten: Activity 
centre and project display, natural science programme, health pro- 
gramme, art—plastics, religious training, Kindergarten “set-up”, stories. 
Guest speakers will be Dr. C. C. Goldring, superintendent of schools, 
Toronto; NeTannis Semmens, child specialist in religious training; 
Roddy Kenny Courtice, O.S.A., C.G.P., Dorothy Millichamp, assist- 
ant director, Institute for Child Study, University of Toronto. 


Luncheon at the Park Plaza Hotel, tickets $1.00; Afternoon tea at 
Wycliffe College, as guests of Federation and Kindergarten section, 
O.E.A. 


Kindergarten teachers, please register in your own section as soon 
as possible. 
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